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Notes. 


SONNET BY KING JAMES THE FIRST. 


It does not appear to be generally known that 
King James's autograph MS. of his celebrated 
BASIAIKON ANPON ; or, His Majestie’s Instructions 
to his dearest Sonne, Henry the Prince, is preserved 
in the British Museum, under the press mark 
MS. Reg., 18. B. xv. It is bound in purple 
velvet, and ornamented upon one side with the 


arms and supporters of Scotland upon a plate of | 


gold, crowned, surrounded by the collar and 
jewel of St. Andrew, with this motto below: “ In 
my defence God me defend.” ‘The borders 
appear to have been formerly adorned with 
thistles in gold, two or three only of which are 
remaining. 

This work was printed in Edinburgh by Ro- 
bert Waldegrave, the king’s printer, in 1603, 
12mo., and reprinted immediately upon the king's 
arrival in London in the same year. Prefixed to 
both these editions is a sonnet addressed by the 
king to his son Henry, which Bishop Percy, who 
reprints it, tells us “would not dishonour any 
writer of that time.” Now, it is not a little sin- 
gular that in the MS. this sonnet does not appear, 
but in its place we have the following 

« Sonett. 

“Loe heir my Sone a mirror viue and fair, 
Quhilk schawis the schadow of a vorthie King; 
Loe heir a booke, a paterne dois zow bring, 
Quhilk ze sould preas to follow mair and mair. 
This trustie freind the treuthe will never spair, 
Bot give a guid advyse unto zow heir, 

How it sould be zour chief and princelie cair 

To follow verteu, vyce for to forbeare : 

And in this booke zour lesson vill ze leire 

For gyding of zour people great and small ; 

Than, as ze aucht, gif ane attentive eare 

And paus how ze thir preceptis practise sall : 
Zour father biddis zow studie heir and reid 
How to become a perfyte King indeid.” 

When we compare this sonnet with that in the 
printed edition of the book in question, a sort of 
suspicion is raised that the latter is the production 
of some courtly poet well skilled in the “art of 
poesie,” and not that of his Sacred Majesty. The 
genuineness of the MS. sonnet is beyond all sus- 
picion. 

Park, in his edition of Walpole’s Royal and 
Noble Authors, does not notice the autograph 
MS. of the BAZIAIKON ANMPON ; but it is right to 
mention that I owe my knowledge of it to Sir 
Henry Ellis’s valuable collection of Original 
Letters (First Series, vol. iii. p. 79.). 

Epwarp F. Rimsavtt. 








A FEW SUPPLEMENTAL NOTES ON SOME PASSAGES 
IN MIDDLETON’s “ PLAys.” 
(Continued from p. 86.) 

Your Five Gallants, Act II. Se. 1., vol. ii. 
p- 239. : 
“ Sec. C. Come, I cannot miss it i’faith; beside, the 


gentleman that bestowed it on me, swore to me that it 
cost him twenty nobles.” 


Mr. 


“ Miss it] i.e. let it go,” says the note. 


| Dyce evidently collects this sense of miss from 
| the context, as no doubt he also did that of “ over- 


ture” above; a loose sort of interpretation, 
wherein the most unlearned reader may safely dis- 
pense with the aid of a glossarist. An exposition 
of a word that is adapted but to one example, or 
one class of examples, cannot be considered either 
satisfactory or scholarlike, for the best of all 
reasons, that it rarely hits the elementary signifi- 
cation. Substitute “let it go,” or “let go,” in 
the subjoined instance, and see what impertinency 
is the result : 
“ Glotony. 
Man. 
Glotony. 


We shall have a warfare it ys told me. 
Ye; where is thy harnes? 
Mary, here may ye se, 
Here ys harnes enow. 
Why hast thou none other harnes but thys? 
What the devyll harnes should I mys, 
Without it be a bottell? ” 

Interlude of Nature, B). L., no date. 
The truth is, miss exactly corresponds to “ want,” 
is synonymous with it, both as it means “to be 
without,” and “to need.” In the example from 
Middleton miss signifies “to be without ;” in that 
from the Interlude of Nature, “to need.” So 
likewise with regard to want; “the more they 
wanted, the lesse they desired,” is Phil. Holland's 
translation of “ quanto rerum minus, tanto minus 
cupiditatis erat,” in Livy’s preface, where of 
course want means “to be without:” or that I 
may quote a still more apposite instance, wherein 
both senses of want are exemplified : 


Wrath. 
Glotony. 


“Nor doth he ask of God to be directed whether li- 
turgies be lawfal, but presumes, and in a manner would 
persuade him, that they be so: praying that the church 
and he may never want them.” 

“ What could be prayed worse extempore? Unless he 
mean by wanting that they may never need them.”—Mil- 
ton’s Answer to Eikon Basilike, cap. Xvi. 

This use of miss it is, to which, in a note in the 
Tempest of his best of all modern editions of 
Shakspeare’s text, Mr. Collier, to whom Mr. Dyce 
dedicates his edition of Middleton, remarks the 
commentators had not paralleled a fellow. It is 
repeated again by Middleton in The Witch, 
Act I. Se. 1., vol. iii. p. 254. : 

“ Flo. 1 find thee still so comfortable, 

Beshrew my heart, if I know how to miss thee.” 


The cognate noun mister, or mistre, appears to 
have fared no less unhappily among scholars, for 
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I find it also much misinterpreted by the editors tinguishes him from most other expositors of 


of the Harleian Miscellany, Oldys and Park, in 
the third volume of whose edition, London, 1808, 
it occurs twice in “ Ane Admonition of the trew 
Lordis, &c., 1571,” first at p. 416. : 

“That they enterit thame in danger, and supportit 
thame not in mister, so mekle as to cume to lawder and luik 
for thame. thay socht as he that socht his wyfe 
drowned in the river againis the streime.” 

Second at p. 418. : 


“ The Bischop being lodged, as he seildom of befoir, 
quhar he might persaif the plesure of that crueltie with 





all hys senses, and helpe the murtheraris, if mister had | 
| marvellous is the assertion of the same commen- 


bene.” 


The reader will perceive at once that mister 
here means “need” in both examples, and has 
nothing to do with “secresy,” as the context of 
the former of them misled the editors to conjec- 
ture. It occurs again and again in the Romaunt 
of the Rose. ‘Take two examples, 1. 5617., “ That 
he of meat hath no mistere;” and 1. 6081., “If 
that men had mister of thee.” It is also met with 
in Golding’s translation of Caesar's Commentaries, 
Ap. 1565, the seuenth booke, fol. 189.: “As for 
the horsemen there could be no mistre of their 
helpe in a fennye and moorysh ground.” 
original, “ Equitum vero operam neque in loco 
palustri desiderari debuisse.” 

Your Five Gallants, Act III. Se. 2., vol. ii. 
p- 268. : 

“ Pur. ’Sfoot, I perceive I have been the chief up- 
holder of this gallant all this while: it appears true we 
that pay dearest for our pasture are ever likely worse 
used. ‘“Sfoot, he has a nag can run for nothing, has his 
choice, nay, and gets by the running of her,” 
On this passage Mr. Dyce’s note is “ pasture] 
Query, ‘ pastime.” There appears to me to be 
no query whatever; tle whole language of the 
speaker proves that pasture is indisputably right: 
the metaphor is in keeping throughout, as “ pas- 
ture,” “nag,” “runs.” And it partially occurs 
again in the Roaring Girl, Act uf. Sc. 3., vol. ii. 
p. 498. : 

“ S. Davy. My son, Jack Dapper, then shall run with 

him, 
All in one pasture.” 

A run at grass is a phrase familiar to every horse- 
keeper, and nag, hackney, or hack, was a term 
constantly applied to the sort of cattle Pursnet 
speaks about; so constantly, indeed, that if the 
vagaries of Shakgpeare’s commentators were not 
past the size of wondering, one might well be as- 
tonished at the temerity and blindness of those 
who would alter “nag” in Antony and Cleopa- 
tra, into hag, in the expression “ ribaudred nag ;” 
the epithet “ribaudred” being, as I conceive, 
only a misprint (if it be a misprint) for ribaudry, 
i.e. ribaldry, which, like harlotry, mockery, beg- 
gary, is sometimes used adjectively. Johnson, 
indeed, with that strong common sense which dis- 


In the | ’ 
| parasites, 





Shakspeare, adheres to the authorised reading, 
but on grounds that remind a clodhopper what a 
sad muff the cockney equestrian of Rotten Row 
proves himself, when he ventures so far out of his 
element as to lecture upon the natural history of 
animals; for says this sole arbiter of the English 
tongue, the “ brieze or estrum, the fly that stings 
cattle, proves that nag is the right word.” How 
the brize that stings cattle (that is, burrows in 
the hide of a beast to deposit its eggs there), but 
never meddles with a horse, can prove that nag is 
the right word, baffles a country wit. Not less 


tator, in a note upon a complaint of one of the 
Gadshill carriers in Henry IV., that bots are 
worms; unless by worms are meant magzgots, 
which the warmth and moisture of a horse's sto- 
mach engenders from the eggs deposited chiefly 
upon the inside of its knees, and fetlocks beneath, 
by an insect likewise called a brize, in Hereford- 
shire a bree, but quite distinct from that which 
maddens cattle, thence licked off by the animal’s 
tongue, or inside lip, to such an extent in some 
few cases, as to lead to the coats of the stomach 
being gnawed clean through, and riddled by these 
Once more, in a note, Henry V., 
Act IIL. Se. 5., upon the words “can sodden 
water, a drench for surreyned jades,” the same 
great authority tells us, “The exact meaning of 
surreyned I do not know; it is common to give 
horses overridden or feverish, ground malt and 
hot water mixed, which is called a mash; to this 
he alludes.” This is wonderful, so wonderful 
that it is ont of all whooping. Either the Doctor 
thought that drench and mash were the same 
thing, or could make nothing of his author, with- 
out substituting mash in his explanation for drench 
that he was to explain. Now a drench of malt 
mash for a horse would be much on a par with a 
draught of mashed potatoes for a man. But what 
renders the learned lexicographer wholly inex- 
cusable is, that Shakspeare calls this same drench, 
in the very same line, and by a name in apposition 
with it, barley-broth; nay, more, makes the 
speaker complain that it appears to warm the 
blood of the English more than wine does that of 
the French; and surely Johnson did not believe, 
either out of his own experience, or from report, 
that his countrymen drank malt mashes. A quart 
of good ale, the barley-broth meant by Shak- 


| speare, is beyond question a most useful stimulant 





for a flagging jaded horse; and notwithstanding 
the Constable’s sneer, gives a very comfortable 
fillip to a weary man. And had Johnson ever 
after a long run with hounds found himself at 
nightfall some fifty miles distant from home, 
before his horse reached its stable, he would have 
learnt both the meaning of surreined, when his 
faltering steed began to toss its head, thrust out 
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its muzzle, and bore upon the bit as though it | 


would pull the reins, however leng, out of its 
rider's hand: and also the virtue of a good cup of 
ale to rouse his sinking energies. With equal 
knowledge of stable phraseology, Mr. Collier sup- 
orts the reading “ weeds” instead of “ steeds,” 
in Measure for Measure, by an expositivn of the 
former word that would pass current nowhere out 
of the sound of Bow bells. 
To return to Middleton, Act IV. Sc. 5., vol. ii. 
p- 289. : 
“ What soonest grasps advancement, men’s great suits, 
Trips down rich widows, gains repute and name, 
Makes way where’er it comes, bewitches all?” 


Mr. Dyce’s note is “ men’s] Query mends, i. e. 
helps.” Is not this a rather strained sense of 
mends? Does not wins better suit the purport of 
the sentence, and express a more familiar speech, 


without much greater deviation from the trace of 


the*letters in the text ? 
A Mad World, my Masters, Act IV. Sc. 1., 
p- 386. : 
“ Suc. Shall we let slip this mutual hour, 
Comes so seldom in her power?” 


Mr. Dyce’s note is “ her] i.e. of the hour, which 
I notice because in the margin of an old copy, now 
before me, some reader has conjectured our.” It 
is to be regretted that Mr. Dyce did not explain 
what he conceives to be the meaning of the hag, 
when she says the hour comes so seldom in is 
own power. I am not ashamed to confess it 
eludes my comprehension. 

The Second Part of The Honest Whore, Act III. 
Se. 1. vol. iii. p. 170. : 
“ Inf. These lines are even the arrows Love let flies, 

The very ink dropt out of Venus’ eyes.” 


Mr. Dyce’s note is, — 
“ These lines, §c.| Probably, to amend the grammar, 
we ought to read, — 
* These lines are ev’n the arrows Love lets fly, 

The very ink dropt out of Venus’ eye.’ — Collier, 
No; I believe the author wrote the couplet as given in the 
text.” 

Concurring with Mr. Dyce in his rejection of Mr. 
Collier's amendment, I yet think that the latter 
fares with him much like “the old man and his 
ass;" for when Mr. Collier retains in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor the authorised reading, “a 
blind bitch’s puppies,” he is sharply censured by 
Mr. Dyce for not adopting Theobald’s transpo- 
sition, “a bitch’s blind puppies.” Now I do not 
see why that of Shakspeare may not stand as well 
as this of Middleton. 


ley’s “ artificial Jew of Malta's nose,” that “ ar- 
tificial” is adjective to “ nose.” 
be overlooked that Mr. Dyce has given a most 
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In either reading of Shak- | 
speare’s words no one disputes that “blind” is | 
adjective to “ puppies,” any more than in Row- | 


Neither must it | 
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dogmatic suffrage to “ busiless,” that monstrous 
compound of Theobald’s, barbarously fvisted into 
a sentence, as perspicuous, as grammatical, and as 
agreeable to its author's style, and the style of his 
times, as was ever written. ‘“ Most busy, least, 
when I do it,” z. e. most busy, least (so), are Shak- 
speare’s words, substantially in the first folio, 
literally in the second, at the end of Ferdinand’s 
speech, Act III. Se. 1., of The Tempest. These 
words Mr. Collier, in his happier hour, retained ; 
while Mr. Dyce, adopting Theobald’s prodigious 
solecism, “ busiless,” with the same facility, the 
same matter-of-course assurance, with which its 
inventor assumed it, pronounces them to be “an 
outrage upon language, taste, and common sense.” 
Now let the reader clearly understand, this word 
“ busiless” is Theobald’s own manufacture; it 
occurs nowhere besides in any English writer, 
| ancient or modern, nor any compound analogous 
| to it. Vocables that will at once obtrude them- 
selves upon a reader's memory, such as resistless, 
relentless, opposeless, exceptless, ceaseless, exhaust- 
less, quenchless, dureless, utterless, &c., being com- 
pounds of less with substantives, or, at all events, 
with substantives or verbs, furnish no precedent, 
afford no warrant for its composition with an ad- 
jective like busy. Should Mr. Dyce still persist 
in forcing upon Shakspeare and the English 
tongue this portentous compound, “ busiless,” I 
hope he will not stop there, but proceed to enrich 
the vocabulary of succeeding generations with 
others of the same kind, such as strongless for 
strengthless, happiless for hapless, steadiless for 
unsteady, and so on. 

It has been represented to me that I am alto- 
gether mistaken in supposing the very primitive 
phrase, “ to go to ground,” to be a Herefordshire 
relic, forasmuch as Yorkshire also remembers, in 
the same words, this homely practice of uncivilised 
life. It is given, Iam aware, in Mr. Halliwell’s 
Dictionary of Archaic Words, but that that useful 
compilation is not always to be relied on with an 
implicit trust, the subjoined specimen will con- 
tribute to evince. ‘ Breeding-in-and-in, crossing 
the breed,” says the dictionary, whereas the re- 
verse is the truth; or, not crossing the breed, 
breeding between near kindred. 

Through some oversight in my last contribution 
to “N. & Q.,” the Hebrew word chetiv was 
wrongly written ketiv. W. Rh. Arrowsmitn, 


(To be continued.) 








RECIPES FOR INK-MAKING, ETC. 


I have great pleasure in fulfilling my intention 
| of making public, in your pages, a few recipes 
| for ink-making, written in the beginning of the 
| fifteenth century, copied from a fly-leaf in the be- 
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ginning of the “ Registrum Secundum” of the | 


prior and convent of Durham. On the same 
page is entered a receipt for money paid by a 
prebendary of the collegiate church of Howden, 
on December 1, 1425. John Fishburne, whose 
surname is given in connexion with the poetical 
recipe (No. 3.) was a monk of Durbam, and in 
that year held the office of “ Terrarius” in the 
convent. I also enclose two early recipes for 
making red and green wax, transcribed by me, 
now a long time ago, from a MS. in the British 
Museum, which once belonged to our prior, John 
Wessington (1416—1446). In one or two points 
Iam not quite sure of the accuracy of my copy ; 
but the MS. may be easily consulted, and I 
should be glad if some one on the spot would 
take that trouble.* The red wax of that period 
was, as is well known, of the most perfect and 
durable character. 


“1. Modus faciendi incaustum sine igne.—Recipe de 
gumma ix uncias, et pone in uno vase per se, cum tanta 
aqua quod gumma sit cooperta illa aqua. Item recipe de 
gallis uncias vij, et tere bene in mortario, et pone in alio 
vase per se, cum tanta aqua quod gall sint cooperta aqua 
illa; et stent sic in madefactione per diem et noctem ad 
minus, et omnino dum gumma sit liquefacta. Et tunc 
pone insimul, et move bene unam materiam cum alia cum 
uno baculo. Et tune adde de coperos, similiter trito in 
mortario, Vv uncias cum illis duabus materiis, aut plus aut 
minus, secundum nigredinem quam habere volueris, et 
move bene omnia insimul, et sic simul commixta stent 
uno die et una nocte ad minus. Et secundum quod tibi 
videtur de spiasitudine, adde aquam plus vel minus secun- 
dum exigenciam racionis. Aliqui recipiunt equaliter de 
omnibus tribus.” 

“2. Alius modus faciendi incaustum sine igue. — In 
primis recipe de gumma quatuor uncias, et pone in uno 
vase per se, cum tanta aqua quod gumma sit cooperta 
cum illa aqua, et sic stet quousque gumma liquefiat, et 
misceatur cum aqua. Item recipe dé gallis vj uncias, et 
de coppross yj uncias equaliter, et ponantur in duobus 
vasis ut supra.” 

“3. Alius modus fuciendi incaustum cum igne. — 

Uncia gallarum mediata sit uncia gummy ) 

Bis duo vitrioli superaddas octo phalerni § 
Memorandum quod ad unam unciam gummy debent ap- 
poni ij unciw gallarum et iiij uncie de copross et xvj 
uncie yini sive aque, que faciunt terciam partem unius 
quart, et sic tres libre faciunt quartam, et duodecim 
libre de aver de poys ponderant lagenam de mensura 
Dunelmensi.” 


FYSHBORN. 


“4. Ad faciendum encaustum nigrum. — Accipe galonem 
aque stantis vel pluvia, et libram de gallis, et medietatem 
libre de vitriolo viridi, et tere utrumque per se in pulve- 


rem minutissime, et divide aquam iliam in equali pro- | 


portione, et tunc pone predictum pulverem de gallis et 
vitriolo factum in una proportione illius aque, vel in 
majori quantitate. Postea accipe libram de gumma Ara- 
bica, et pone in residuo aque illius, et permitte liquefieri. 
Postea cola illud per pannum lineum, propter stramina 
et attamos, et pone illam cum alia aqua, et move bene 

ariter, et permitte stare per septimanam unam yel per 
uas, et fit.” 





* The extract has been corrected by the Lansdowne 
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“ Ad faciendum ceram rubeam vel viridem gummatam. — 

| MSS. Lansdowne, 897. fol. 6. b. 

| In primis, cape iiij partem libra cere alba communis, 
non tamen prius operate, quam in frusta minutissima 
divisam et inpositam in patellam wream ad hoc aptam, ha- 
bentem unam hastam qua teneatur, liquefacta et calefacta 
prope bullionem, et depositam de igne de spuma subtiliter, 
quo facto habe parate dimidiam unceam vermiculi electi 
minutissime pulverizati ; quem pulverem impone in salsa- 
reum de electro et quasi ij cocliarea plena olei rosaici, et 
bene movendo incorpora pulverem in oleo. Deficiente 
vero oleo rosayico, cape oleum olive per se, quod oleum 
sic mixtum cum pulvere funde in ceram calidam, totum 
incorporando cum cera, et dum cera sic sit calida, cum 
omni festinatione cum uno Jigniculo ad opus apto semper 
nitens in quantum potes ne pulvis descendat ad fundum ; 
et eciam adhuc dum cera sit calida, cape fere j unciam 
gummi yocati terbentyn, ita quod gunmum cum oleo 
ponderetur j unciam vel amplius, et infunde in ceram, et 
incorpora movendo cum ligniculo prefato, et tune statim 
funde ceram in unam formulam ad hoc factam, prius 

| tamen bene madefactam; que formula fieri potest de 

| lapide laterico, vel plumbo vel lapide marmoreo; formula 
tamen illa non sit profunda, sed tenuis, ita quod pessit 
statim cera frigifieri. 

“ Consimiliter fiat in toto cera viridis, et cum consimili 
porcione pulveris de vertgres et gummi predicti, dum- 
modo illud vertgres sit bonum et electum. Sed nota quod 
in hyeme oportet aliquantulum plus apponere de gummo 
quam in wstate, quia frigiditas facit ceram aliqualiter in- 
durari. Et nota quod terbintyn, de quo superius fit 

| mencio, est quoddam gummum emanans de quadam ar- 
bore crescente in partibus transmarinis. Aliud vero tur- 
bintyn quod est sofisticatum, minus valet ad hoc opus. 
Item si videatur quod cera non sit satis colorata aut gum- 
mata, potest iteram cera calefieri et addi quantum placet 
de vermiculo vel de gumma.”— EF Libro Juhannis Wes- 
sington, Prioris Dunelm. 

| James Raine. 


Durham. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 


State of the Highlands. — Mr. Macaulay has 
given us in his third volume, lately published, 
some interesting particulars of the deplorable 
state of the Highlands of Scotland about the period 
of William IIL, and very properly compares it 
with the splendid state of that country at the 
present time. The progress for half a century 
must have been very slow, as I find that even so 
late as 1746, the roads, &c., were still in a misera- 
ble condition, and that the capital itself was in an 
extremely indifferent state. That such was the 
fact is fully attested in a curious correspondence, 
preserved in the Library of the British Museum 
(the volume is numbered 17,997, Add. MSS.), 
between the Ordnance and General William Skin- 
ner, who was one of the principal engineers at 
that time. I may here remark, that so soon as 
the rebellion of 1745 had been completely put 
down by the celebrated Duke of Cumberland, 
| his royal highness wrote to the government, re- 

quiring an engineer officer of high standing to be 
| sent to him in Scotland, for the purpose of con- 
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structing forts, &c., to control the disaffected 
Highlanders. 

I will only give a few extracts from this corre- 
spondence. The following is a letter from the 
Duke of Newcastle to the Duke of Montague, 
Master-General of Ordnance. It is dated at 
Whitehall, May 6, 1746 : 

“ My Lord, 

“H. R. H. the Duke of Cumberland, having repre- 
sented to His Majesty that it is necessary that new forts 
should be erected at Inverness, and where Fort Augustus 
stood, Iam commanded to signify to your Grace H. M. 
pleasure that you should immediately give directions for 
& proper person to repair to Scotland to receive H. R. H. 
directions for erecting such forts accordingly. 

“Tam, my Lord, vour Grace’s most obedient 
humble Servant, 
“ Hottis Newcastie.” 

The next letter is from Charles Bush, Esq., 
Secretary to the Ordnance, addressed to William 
Skinner, Esq. : 

* Office of Ordnance, Nov. 1, 1 
« Sir, 

“H. R. H. the Duke of Cumberland, inte 
Woolwich on Tuesday next, to see the Saxon’s new in- 
vented guns, his Grace, the Master-General, desires you 
will attend the Board there by 9 o’clock in the morning. 

“T am, Sir, yours, &c., 
“ Cuarves Busan.” 

In consequence of this interview William 
Skinner received, on 3lst December following, 
his appointment to proceed to Scotland, to carry 
into effect the wishes of the Duke of Cumberland ; 
and having arrived at Edinburgh, he immediately 
writes to the Secretary, Mr. Bush. His letter is 
dated there Jan. 16, 1746-7, and gives an account 
of his journey ; and after describing the vile roads 
in Scotland, he adds : 


nding to be at 


“T find it (Edinburgh) as dear as London, and if pos- 
sible, more disagreeable than Old Gibraltar, occasioned 
by the intolerable nastiness, our hogs there being kept 
more clean. I wish myself at my journey’s end, where, 
when arrived, I shall acquaint the Board.” 

In another letter, addressed to the Board of 
Ordnance, and dated at Inverness, February 7, 
1746-7, he announces his arrival, and after giving 
an account of the state of the roads, 
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| viving him. 


and also of | 


the bad weather he had experienced, he adds: | 


“ That it has tried the constitution of one who has 
been twenty years in the warm climate of Spain.” 


From some circumstances I presume the above | 


Lt.-Gen. Skinner was descended from the ancient 
family of the Skinners of the co. Hereford. He 
had been in the service as an engineer for sixty- 
one years, of which period he had been chief en- 
gipeer twenty-three years. 
and ‘many other works. In the early part of his 
service he had been stationed for twenty years at 
Gibraltar. He was appointed “chief engineer 
Great Britain in 1757. 
in the 


where he died on December 24, 1780, 


’ of 
During the latter part of 
his life he resided at Crooms Hill in Greenwich, | 


He built Fort George } 
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He left no issue sur- 


detes year of his age. 
CHARTHAM. 





The Seven Prelates.— Mr. Macaulay, in his 
History of England, speaking of the seven prelates 
committed to the Tower by James IL., says: 

“On the evening of Black Friday, as it was called on 
which they were committed, they reached their prison 
just at the hour of divine service. They instantly hast- 
ened to the chapel. It chanced that in the second lesson 
are these words : ‘In all things approving ourselves as 
the ministers of God, in much patience, in afflictions, in 
distresses, in in imprisonments.’ All zealous 
churchmen were delighted with this coincidence, and re- 
membered how much comfort a similar coincidence had 
given near forty years before to Charles I. at the time of 
his death.” — Vol. ii. p. 363. 

What was the other “ coincidence 
to ?* 

This suggests what an interesting and valuable 
body of notes might be made on the Scriptures 
and Prayer-book to passages which have thus had 
a fortuitous historical influence, or which have 
had a critical influence on the minds of great men 
If another class of literature — our best books — 
were to have similar references applied, a glorious 
book would be = —— I may append an in- 
stance of both: “God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes” (Rev. vii. 17.), was Burns's fa- 
vourite text. Dr. Arnold could never read the 
blessing of Abdiel in Paradise Lost (book vi. lines 
29. to 54.), without being deeply moved. Would 
not contributions to these heads be suitable for 
“N. & Q.”? J. P. 


stripes, 


” here alluded 





THE GRAVE OF NELSON. 


In Mr. Cunningham's introduction to the erypt 
of St. Paul's, appears this antiquarian notice of 
the grave of Nelson: 


“ The sarcophagus which contains Nelson’s coffin, was 
made at the expense of Cardinal Wolsey, for the burial of 
Henry VIII. in the tomb-house at Windsor.” — Handbook 
of Modern London. 


The coffin was constructed from the mainmast 
of the “ Orient ;” part of which was picked up 
after the battle of the Nile by the “ Swiftsure,” 
and oo prepan ed by her captain (Hallowell) 


The * coincidence — alluded to is that of the exe- 
cution of Charles I. “For by a signal providence,” says 
Wheatly, “the bloody rebels chose that day for murder- 
ing their king, on which the history of Our Saviour’s 
sufferings (Matt. xxvii.) was appointed to be read as a 
Lesson. ‘The blessed martyr had forgot that it came in 
the ordinary course; and therefore when Bishop Juxon 
(who read the morning office immediately before his mar- 
tyrdom) named this c hs upter, the good Prince asked him 
if he had singled it out as fit for the occasion; and when 
he was informed it was the Lesson for the day, could not 
without a sensible complacency and joy admire how 
suitably it concurred with his circumstances.” ] 
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for his great commander, to whom he sent the 
coffin with the following letter : 





“ Sir, —I have taken the liberty of presenting you a 
coffin, made from the mainmast of ‘ L’Orient ;’ that when 
you have finished your military career in this world, you 
may be buried in one of your trophies. But that that 
period may be far distant, is the earnest wish of your 
sincere friend, BensAmin HALLOWELL.” —Southey’s Life 
of Nelson. 


Nelson showed how fully he appreciated the 
-_ and feeling ofthe gallant donor, by making 
that coffin his constant cabin companion; and it 
was only at the earnest entreaty of a favourite 
servant, that the great hero would consent to its 
removal. The subjoined extract, from The De- 
spatches and Letters of Lord Nelson (a work which 

had no opportunity of previously consulting) 
may be interesting to some of your readers, who 
may not have immediate access to that valuable 
collection : 


“No present sent to Nelson, after the battle of the 
Nile, was so extraordinary as that which he received 
from his gallant friend Captain Hallowell, of the ‘ Swift- 
sure;’ and the idea could have occurred only to a very 
original mind. After ‘L’Orient’ blew up, part of her 
mainmast was taken on board of the ‘ Swiftsure;’ and in 
May, 1799, Captain Hallowell, fearing the effect of all 
the praise and flattery lavished on his chief, determined 
to. remind him that he was mortal.* He therefore 
ordered a coffin to be made out of part of ‘ L’Orient’s’ 
mast; and was so careful that nothing whatever should 
be used in its construction that was not taken from it, 
that the staples were formed of the spikes drawn from 
the cheeks of the mast, which were driven into the edge 
of the coffin; and when the lid was put on, toggles were 
put into the staples to keep it down, so as to prevent the 
necessity of using nails or screws for that purpose. The 
nails in the coffin were likewise made from the spikes 
taken from the mast. A paper was pasted on the bottom, 
containing the following certificate : —‘I do hereby cer- 
tify, that every part of this coffin is made of the wood 
and iron of ‘ L’Orient,’ most of which was picked up by 
His Majesty’s ship under my command, in the Bay of 
Aboukir. — ‘ Swiftsure,’ May 23, 1799. 

* Ben. HALLoweL Lt.’ ¢ 


“ This singular present was accompanied by the fol- 
lowing letter, which is taken from the original in the 
Nelson Papers; a fact, it is necessary to state, because 
both Charnock and Harrison, not contented with destroy- 
ing its simplicity, altered the address to ‘Sir,’ and 
changed the date to ‘ August, 1798,’ to make it appear 
that the coffin was sent immediately after the battle of 
the Nile. Though printed correctly by Clarke and 
M‘Arthur, Southey followed the copy given by Charnock 
and Harrison. It is greatly to be regretted that Nelson’s 
reply has not been found : 


“¢The Right Hon. Lord Nelson, K.B.4 


“My Lord, 
“*Herewith I send you a coffin made of part of 
*L’Orient’s’ mainmast; that when you are tired of this 
life, you may be buried in one of your own trophies :—but 





* From the information of Rear-Admiral Inglefield, 
C.B., brother-in-law of Admiral Sir Benjamin Hallowell. 





t+ Marshall’s Naval Biography, vol. i. p. 474.7 


may that period be far distant, is the sincere wish of 
your obedient and much obliged servant, 
“¢ Ben. HALLOWELL.* 

«“¢ “ Swiftsure,” May 23rd, 1799.’ 

“ The astonishment that prevailed among the crew of 
the ‘ Vanguard,’ Lord Nelson’s flag-ship, when they were 
convinced it was a coffin which had been brought on 
board, will be long remembered by their officers. *We 
shall have hot work of it, indeed!’ said one of the sea- 
men; ‘you see the Admiral intends to fight till he is 
killed, and there he is to be buried.’ Lord Nelson highly 
appreciated the present, and for some time had it placed 
upright, with the lid on, against the bulk-head of his 
cabin behind the chair on which he sat at dinner. At 
length, by the entreaties of an old servant, he was pre- 
vailed on to allow it to be carried below. When his 
lordship left the ‘ Vanguard,’ the coffin was removed into 
the ‘ Foudroyant,’ where it remained for many days on 
the gratings of the quarter-deck. While his officers were 
one day looking at it, he came out of the cabin: *‘ You 
may look at it, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘as long as you 
please; but, depend on it, none of you shall have it.’ 
It is satisfactory to state, that Nelson was actually buried 
in this coffin.” — Nelson’s Despatches, Letters, §c., with 
Notes by Sir N. H. Nicolas, vol. iii. pp. 88-9. 


F. Parrott. 


DESCENDANTS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


I beg to forward for “N. & Q.” the following 
information of the descendants of John Bunyan, 
which I have taken from the lips of Mrs. Jackson, 
a grand-niece of the late Robert Bunyan, and the 
oldest daughter of the late Mrs. Seward, whose 
name will appear among the others. 

The late Robert Bunyan had one daughter, the 
present Mrs. Keyworth of Lincoln: she has two 
sons and one daughter living. These are the 
direct descendants of John Bunyan, in the female 
line. Robert Bunyan had also three nephews and 
three nieces: one of the former died young, the 
second was the late Mr. Charles Robinson of 
Wilford, near Nottingham (where Kirke White, 
the poet, lies interred); and the third is Mr. 
Robert Robinson, solicitor, Huddersfield, now 
living. Of the nieces, two are living, and one 
dead. The oldest is the present Mrs. Sarah Owen, 
of Carrington, near Boston ; the second is Miss E. 
V. Robinson, of Lincoln ; and the third was Mrs. 
Susannah Seward, who died a few years back at 
Grantham. (Several of these have had families, 
most of whom are now living.) 

_At the sale of some of the effects of the late 
Mr. Charles Robinson, of Wilford, who possessed 
several relics of Bunyan; one of these, a gold 
snuff-box, was stolen from one of the rooms, and 
never recovered. ‘The others were passed to Nr. 
Robert Bunyan, or Miss Robinson, in whose hands 
they now are. They in part consisted of an arm- 
chair, and a silver tankard. It is to be hoped, 
these relics will be religiously preserved and noted. 





* Autograph, in the Nelson Papers. 
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Miss Robinson possesses a fund of information 
relative to the family pedigree; and her niece be- 
lieves she also possesses the genealogical tree, to 
which your correspondent refers as being drawn 
up by her late brother, Mr. C. Robinson. 

Mr. C. Robinson (the eccentric) was a man of 
shy, retiring disposition, never mixing with society ; 
his time being wholly occupied in his library, 
which consisted of an unique collection of old 
books, to which he was constantly making addi- 


tions. Here he spent his days in the, to him, con- | 


genial occupations of reading and writing, occa- 
sionally amusing himself by painting, in which art 
he was no mean adept. Of his writings, his niece 
knows nothing. If they are yet in existence, as 


] 
| called Arloom, in the half barony of Bear, in this county 


no doubt they are, it would be worth while to | 


ascertain whether the glorious inheritance of his 

ancestor's genius had in any measure passed down 

to his descendant. Joun Hawkins. 
Grantham. 





Minor Noles. 
The Miss Nightingales of 230 Years ago. — 
“If ever women merited the title of the devout sex, 
these gentlewomen [the nieces of Nicolas Ferrar] won it 
by their carriage, and deserved to wear it...... They 
were fine surgeons, and they kept by them all manner of 
salves, oils, and balsams; a room they had on purpose to 
lock up these, and cordial waters of their own distilling. 
None of them were nice of dressing with their own hands 
poor people’s wounds, were they never so offensive.” — 
Dr. Jebb’s Life of N. Ferrar, edited by J. E. B. Mayor, 
M.A.,, p. 231. 
Curusert Bepe. 
Nursery Rhymes.—The following nursery rhymes 
I learned when I was a boy, some forty years ago. 
I think them very curious, and that they ought 
to be preserved in the enduring pages of “ N. & 
Q.” The proper tune is that to “ Unfortunate 
Miss Bailey,” and I question if the letters of the 
alphabet can be sung to any other metre. 
make the rythm apparent, I have placed bars as if 
the words were musically noted. 
verse ? 
heard them sung save by my late dear mother. 
“Great | A was a | larm’d at | B’s bad be | haviour, 
Be | cause C, | D, E, F, de | nied G a | favour, | 
H had a | husband with | I, J, | K, and L, | 
M melt | Mary and | taught her scholars | how to 
spell; 
A, B,C, D, | E, F, G, H, | I, J, K, L, | M, N, |] 
O, P, Q, R, | 8, T, U, V, | Double U, X, | Y, Z. ||” 
R. W. Dixon. 


Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 


Doctor Lyne. —In Edwards's Cork Remem- 
brancer, p. 174., I find the following rather curious 
particulars : 

“ Doctor Lyne, an Irish physician, who died some years 
ago of the small-pox, aged eighty-five, lived at a place 


Is there another | 
I never saw the words in print, and never | 


To | 


[Cork]. It was remarkable that for fifty years together 
nobody died out of his house, though he always had a 
numerous family. His house was built in an odd manner, 
every window #1 another opposite to it, none of which 
he ever suffered to be shut or glazed, but were continually 
kept open, without any defence against the weather. 
The room the doctor lay in had four windows, two open 
on each side his bed. Upon his death his son glazed all 
the windows, since which time there were several buried 
out of the house. 






ABHBA. 
Legal Jeu d’ Esprit. — 
“ Look there, see! 


Leuoga da, seh!” 


No doubt these are the origin of the vulgarism, 
** Look ye, d’ye see!” 

It is said that Lord Mansfield, with all his elo- 
quence, had the habit of using this expression, 
and that, seeing one day in court a barrister who 
was reputed to be turning Coke on Littleton into 
verse, the judge asked him publicly how he got 
on with his task, and that he should like to hear 
some of it. To this the other replied, “ My lord, 
I have only got as far as the first section, which I 
have arranged thus : 

“ Tenant in fee, 
Simple is he, 
That hath lands of his own tight and clever; 
For, please you, my lord, 
And look’e, d’ye see, 
They are to him and his heirs for ever.” 


R. L. P. 


Wartensee, 


Door-head Inscriptions: “ God's Providence, 
mine Inheritance.” —I cannot turn to the Number 
of “N. & Q.,” where this particular inscription is 
inquired after*, but I have the following reference 
to it in— 

“ The Virtuous Woman found, &c. A Sermon preached 
at Felsted, in Essex, April 30, 1678. At the Funeral of 
that most excellent Lady, the Right Honourable and 
Eminently Religious and Charitable Mary, Countess 
Dowager of Warwick, &c. By Anthony Walker, D.D., 
and Rector of Fyfield, in the same County.” — P. 42. 

“She was truly excellent, and great in all respects: 
great in the honour of her Birth, being born a Lady, and 
a Virtuosa both. Seventh Daughter of that eminently 
Honourable Richard, the First Earl of Cork, who, being 
born a private Gentleman, and Younger Brother, to no 
other Heritage than is expressed in the Device and Motto, 


| which his humble Gratitude inscribed on all the Palaces 





he built — 
“*Gop's PROVIDENCE, MINE INHERITANCE. 
This inscription is upon a house in Chester, 
built (I have the impression), I have heard or read, 
by the Hon. Robert Boyle, and referred to by 
your correspondent. ' : 
The book from which I quote is a curious gos- 
sipping account of everything and every person 


” 





[* See 1* S, xii, 478.] 
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connected with the countess. I bought it at the | works, 1719, merely states that he was seized with 


sale of the late Mr. Pickering’s private collection. 
Doowair. 





Queries, 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 


In Spence’s Anecdotes, pp. 89—93., the cause of 
Sir John Suckling’s death is stated, on the autho- 
rity of Pope, to have been a wound in the heel, 
occasioned by a nail which a servant, who stole 
his portmanteau, had placed in one of his boots ; 
hoping by this means to prevent, or delay, pursuit. 
Regardless of the pain, Sir John is said to have 
started off immediately upon hearing of his loss, 
and to have recovered his portmanteau, in which 
were his money and papers; but it is added, the 
wound became inflamed, and brought on a fever, 
of which he died. ‘This incident is reported to 
have taken place at Calais. 

In a note is Oldys’s account of the event, which 
is, that in going to France, Sir John was robbed 
by his valet, who poisoned him; and, to prevent 


a fever, of which he died at twenty-eight years of 
age. Granger simply says, ob. 1641, aged twenty- 
eight. 

I should like to know whether anything has 


_ ever come to light to show which of these reports 


is correct. Aubrey, if often inaccurate, is, in this 
instance, so minute in all the particulars, that it is 
difficult to suppose he wrote his account without, 
what he considered, sufficient authority. 

Both Pope and Oldys profess to have had Lord 
Oxford for their informant; and Pope even af- 
firmed, that his statement could be proved by 


| original letters in that nobleman’s collection. Do 


pursuit, stuck the blade of a penknife in his boot | 


besides, which wounded him incurably in the heel. 

This relation is qualified by “ I think,” and the 
precaution said to have been adopted by the valet 
to prevent pursuit by the master he is alleged to 
have murdered, looks as if Oldys had been con- 
fused between two reports as to the cause of 
death.* 

In another note, Malone says: “ Aubrey, in his 


the Harleian Papers make any reference to the 
event ? Cuaries Wri. 
o 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A LEGAL CONSECRATION OF A 
CHURCH OR CEMETERY ? 


I should feel much obliged if any lawyer or 
civilian would inform me what constitutes a legal 
consecration of a church or cemetery? As the 
Act of Uniformity forbids the use of any rites 
and ceremonies which are not contained and pre- 
scribed in and by the Prayer Book, am I right in 
supposing that the use of the religious services 
commonly used (for the Archbishop of Dublin 
uses none, and they differ in different dioceses), 


| believed innocent or even laudable in itself, is, 


MS. anecdotes of the English poets, says that | 


Suckling was poisoned, and died at Paris.” 
Aubrey, in his Letters (vol. iii. p. 547.), says: 


“Anno... . he (SirJobn Suckling) went to France; 
fund, reflecting on the miserable and despicable condition 
he should be reduced to, having nothing left to maintain 
him, he (having a convenience for that purpose, lying at 
an apothecarie’s house in Paris), took poison, which killed 
him miserably with vomiting. He was buried in the 
Protestant church-yard.” 


The short account of his life, prefixed to his 


* In a copy of Langbaine’s Dramatick Poets, inter- 
leaved with MS. notes, occurs the following entry by 
Oldys: “ Recollect where I have set down the story my 
Lord Oxford told me he had from Dean Chetwood, who 
had it from Lord Roscommon, of Sir John Suckling’s 
being robbed of a casket of jewels and gold, when he was 


strictly speaking, illegal ? And that the officiat- 
ing clergy, on such occasions, in using special 
psalms and lessons, with an appropriate collect 
and epistle, and gospel, became liable to certain 
penalties for using these “ instead of those” which 


»; | are prescribed and appointed for the day in the 
where, after some time, being come to the bottom of his | 


going to France, by his valet, who I think poisoned him, | 


and stuck the blade of a penknife in Sir John’s boot to 
prevent his pursuit of him, and wounded him incurably 
in the heel besides. It is in one of my pocket-books, 
white vellum cover: the white journal that is not gilt.” 
Oldys farther adds; “The largest account of Sir John 
Suckling is in Lloyd’s Memoirs, being near six pages in 
folio, and not a dozen lines of solid history. The whole 
beginning is a chain of hyperboles, and the whole life 
may serve to feed the eyes with a full meal of words, and 
leave the mind quite hungry for the subject matter.” ] 


Prayer Book. 

Observing that, even in these usual services, 
the “‘sentence of consecration” is read by a lay- 
man, viz. by the chancellor or registrar, and is 
then signed by the bishop, and by him ordered to 
be deposited in the registry, I infer that, in the 
eye of the law, consecration is merely a legal con- 
veyance of a certain building, or piece of ground, 
over to the church for holy purposes; and that, 
in the eye of the law, the use of various prayers 
and religious services is mere surplusage, which 
is not necessary, however proper it may be in itself. 

The various fees are paid to the lay officials for 
the legal business connected with the consecration. 

While I shall be truly thankful for any inform- 
ation, I beg to add, that I do not wish to raise 
any theological discussion; and that my Query 
relates solely to the Jegal question, and to the 
existing state of the law. 

A County CrererMan, 
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flinor Queries. 


Colonel George Talbot. — The name of a certain 
Colonel George Talbot occurs in the early history 
of the province of Maryland. He was the son of 
Sir George Talbot of Kildare, Bart., and of Grace, 
daughter of the first Lord Baltimore. Colonel 
Talbot, in October, 1684, killed in a quarrel 
Christopher Reresby, collector of the customs in 
Maryland, and was sent to England to be tried 
for murder. ‘Can any of your correspondents 
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| 


give any information about the event of the trial, | ; 
| Preface being dated April 28, 1670), says : 


and the subsequent fate of the prisoner ? 
K. P. J. 


Bacon's “ Reflections on Death.” — Are the “ Re- 
flections on Death” at the end of Montagu's 
edition of Bacon's Essays genuine ? 
the earliest edition of them ? S. W. Srxcer. 


Lovelace's Lucasta. — This disguised lady, im- 
mortalised by Lovelace’s charming lyrics, is now 
generally understood to have been the Lady Lucy 
Sacheverell. In Dulwich College there is (ur was) 
a portrait of Althea, but without any clue to lead 
to the discovery of her real name. Lysons, in his 
Environs of London, speaks of her as the same 
with Zncasta. Is there any authority for such a 
supposition ? Epwarp F. Rimpauct. 


The Drunken Sermon at Grantham. — Can any 
of your readers give a fuller account’of this matter 
than is rendered in Turnor’s Grantham ? —where 
it is merely stated that — 

“ Michael Solomon, Gent, gave, out of the Angel Inn, 
in Grantham, in the year 1706, 40s. per annum for ever, 
for a sermon to be preached against drunkenness, the 
Sunday next after the Alderman’s choice, in the after- 
noon,” 

Who, and what, was Mr. Solomon? Did he re- 
side in Grantham? Had he any especial motive 
or reason for instituting an annual sermon against 
inebriety? Were the Granthamites of that day 
unusually bibulous? If the worthy Solomon in- 
tended to deter people from getting “ bosky,” it 
was strange that he should direct his sermon to be 
preached on the Sunday after the alderman’s 
choice, wheti it would merely amount to a post 
mortem examination. His appointing the sermon 
for the afternoon no doubt arose from his con- 
sidering that it would be too personal to have it 
preached in the morning, when the alderman and 
corporation attended the church, in state, after 
partaking of what is, even to the present day, 
“neatly wrapped up” in the innocent term “ cho- 
colate,” with the new chief magistrate. 

Henry KeEnsincrTon. 


Lord Dongan. — Who was Lord Dongan, killed 
at the battle of the Boyne? Was he William 
Dongan, Earl of Limerick, or the son of this 
nobleman ? 


Which is | 
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“ England and Wales.” — What is the date of a 
Topographical Account of England and Wales, 
with maps, by John Bill. I am led to suppose it 
of the time of James IL, or Charles L., but the 
title-page is wanting in my copy.* J. K. 


Batterdashes. — Mr. Aubrey, in a MS. Preface 
to his intended History of North Wiltshire (a 
MS. in the Ashmolean Library at Oxford), in 
treating of the manners and habits of the noble- 
men and gentlemen who lived in the time of his 
grandfather, Mr. Lyte, temp. Hen. VIII. (this 


“Every baron and gentleman of estate kept great 
horses for men at arms. Lords had their armories to 
furnish some hundreds of men. The halls of Justices 
of the Peace were dreadful to behold; the skreenes were 
garnished with corsletts and helmetts, gaping with open 
mouth, with coates of mail, lances, pikes, halberts, brown- 
bills, batterdashes, bucklers, and the moderne colivers and 
petronells (in King Charles’s time) turned into musketts 
and pistolls.” 

A part of this MS. Preface (not the whole of 
it) was printed by Curll in his Miscellanies, in 
1714, and there this word is printed “ Batters 
dashers.” What were batterdashes, or batter- 
dashers? In the reign of King George IL, 
spatterdashes were military gaiters, and in the 
farce of the Jteview on the Wags of Windsor, 
written by George Colman the younger, Phebe 
Whitethorn, who follows her lover in military 
attire, sings of “ Spatterdash neat, and my hair in 
a club.” — Military Costume of the Reign of King 
George IIT. F. A. C. 


The Tythe Improprietors of Benefices in Capi- 
tular Patronage.—In looking over the list of 
benefices in the gift of the various deans and chap- 
ters, appended to the Clergy List, I perceive that 
only about 135 of them are rectories, the rest 
being vicarages and perpetual curacies. 

Is there any book which affords accurate in- 
formation as to who are the improprietors (in plain 
words, the receivers) of the tithe-rent-charge of 
all the vicarages and puspeiens curacies in the 
gift of deans and chapters? (I may add, of those 
in the gift of colleges, and other public corporate 
bodies also?) In some cases, I know that the ca- 
pitular patrons themselves are the improprietors. 
Is it so in all cases, or at least in most of them ? 
If so, when and how did they become possessed 
of them? I mean, of course, as a general rule, 
when and how did they become possessed of them ? 

C. H. Davis, M.A. (Clergyman). 


Erck's “Trish Ecclesiastical Register.” — Can 
you, or any of your readers, tell me (what I am 
anxious to know) how many editions there have 
been of the late Dr. Erck’s Irish Ecclesiastical 





[* Our correspondent should have given the size of the 








G. Stersman Steinman. work, ] 
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Register? I have now before me a copy of the 
edition of 1820, and one of that of 1830 (the 
latest, and by far the best); but I am aware of 
the existence of several besides the two I specify. 
Mr. (now Bishop) Knox's Ecclesiastical Index is 
good so far as it goes, and so is Mr. Thom's Eccle- 
siastical Directory, published annually as part of 
his Irish Almanac and Official Directory ; but 
nevertheless, would not a new and carefully re- 
vised edition of Erck’s Register be a boon to the 
public ? ABHBA. 


Mare and Foal.—M. Anatole Demidoff (Travels 
in Southern Russia, &c. &c., vol. i. p.31.), describ- 
ing Stuttgardt, says, “A mare with her foal is also 
frequently found sculptured on both ancient and 
modern public monuments of the olden time,” &c. 
What may this mean? Has it any connexion with 
the white horse of the Saxons ? 

The horse, we know, was held in veneration by 
most of the northern nations. Perhaps some of 
your learned correspondents may be kind enough 
to explain the meaning of this oft-recurring em- 
blem. A, C. M. 


Exeter. 


“The Art of Sneezing at Will.” —Can any of 
your readers oblige me by stating where a copy 
of the following work can be seen? It is thus 
mentioned in Wadd's Memorabilia : 

“ Sternutatorium Hemicraniologicum, or the Arte of 
Sneezing at Will, and curing all sortes of Megrims and 
Disorders of the Head, by Thomas Whishe, practitioner 
extra to the Kinge’s Grace. Black Letter, 4to., no date.” 


Henry Kenstnerton. 


Greek Marriages. — Where is a description of 
the rites and ceremonies of marriage amongst 
persons professing the orthodox and heterodox 
varieties of the Greek church? Is it a religious 
rite, and always celebrated in a church? or may 
it be celebrated merely as a civil ceremony ? 

Y. S. M. 


Dublin. 


Deard, a Fabricator of Antiques. — In Anstey's 
“Verses to Sir W. Draper, with a present of 
Cheese” (New Foundling Hospital for Wit) 
part v. p. 99.), he says: 

“ Freely I'd give ye cups of gold, 

Rich with the curious works of old; 

With coins and medals I’d present ye, 

And send ye rings and seals in plenty; 

Reward ye like the valiant Greeks, 

If I, like Deard, could make antiques.” 
Who was Deard? and where can I find any par- 
ticulars of his “ making antiques” ? D. (2.) 


Painter and Engraver. — There is a picture in 
existence painted to celebrate a political event in 
the life of an ancestor of mine, from which a large 
number of engravings were taken at the time. 
The painter was “ Steevens, 1749 ;” the engraver 





was “ Andrew Miller ;” the engraving was pub- 

lished by “Thomas Sillcock, Nicholas Street, 

Dublin.” I should be glad to have any informa- 

tion respecting all these persons. Perhaps the 

author of The History of Dublin, lately published, 

can assist me. Y. S. M. 
Dublin. 


Gower's “ Confessio.” —Can any of your readers 
assist me in discovering the meaning of the words 
printed in italics in the undermentioned quota- 
tions from Gower ? F. R. Daupr. 


“ Forth with his counseil came the Lorde, 
The thinges stoden of recorde, 
He send up for the lady sone, 
And forth she came that old mone.” * 
Confessio Amantis, Book 1. 
“ Loke how a seke man for his hele, 
Taketh baldemoin with canele.” + 
Ib. Book 1. 
“ She leveth nought all that she hereth, 
And thus full oft herself she skiereth, 
And is all ware of ‘had I wist.’” 


Ib, Book 1. 
“ And afterward the yere suende, 
Tho God hath made of her an ende, 
And fro this worldes fairiet 
Hath taken her into compagnie.” 
Ib. Book u. 


« But all that may me nought availe, 
With cheste though I me travaile,' 
But oule on stoke and stoke on oule, 
The more that a man defoule, 
Men witen well which hath the werse.” 
Jb. Book ut. 
“So what with hepe, and what with croke, 
They make her maister often winne, 
And woll nought knowe, what is sinne 
For covetise, and thus men sain, 
They maken many a fals bargein.” 
Ib. Book v. 

The Pronunciation of “ Falchion.” — Should 
this word be pronounced /faltshion, falshion, or 
falkion? The true English sound of ch seems to 
be ish, as in chicken, children. Then in words 
which have come to us through the French, we 
find the sound sh, as in chaperon, chaise; and in 
words of Greek origin we ie the k, as in cha- 
racter, melancholy, anchor. The ch in these cases 
represents the Greek x or «, as the case may be. 

So much for a general rule. It is very possible 
that many exceptions may be found. Falchion, I 
suppose, is from falz, and I consider falkion to be 
out of the question. Our choice lies between the 
other two modes. Dr. Johnson gives faltshun as 
the true pronunciation, and it certainly appears to 
me to be the preferable one. 

We have luncheon, truncheon, puncheon, and 
escutcheon, and I cannot, at the moment, remem- 
ber any other words of similar formation. For 
all of these the great doctor gives the sound ¢sh. 
We are rather apt to talk of lunsheon and trun- 


[* Wicked hag? 





¢ Cinnamon.  ¢ Pilgrimage. ] 
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sheon, but, doubtless, incorrectly. Perhaps some 
reader of “ N, & Q.” will settle this point. 
Erica. 
Warwick. 


Portrait of First Duke of St. Albans by Le Duc. 
—TI have lately purchased a small oil picture said 
to be a portrait of the first Duke of St. Albans, 
and painted by Le Duc. It had been for upwards 
of a century in the possession of one family before 
it became mine. Could any of your correspond- 
ents inform me if it is known that Le Duc painted 
any portrait of the duke ? C. M. 


Construction of Quadrants. — Information is re- 
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the nonjuring bishops. He gave me this account 
of Dr. Deacon's son-in-law, to which I hope you 


| will give insertion, and so enable me to obtain 


quested of any work in which I may find instruc- | 


tions for the construction of quadrants, particularly 
Sutton’s or Collins's. Wittiam Tucker, M.D. 
The Lodge, Higher Brixham, Torquay. 


William III., §c.— 1. Where am I likely to 


find copies of the warrants issued to the Masters- | 


General of the Ordnance, during the reign of Wil- 
liam IIL, authorising the various trains of artillery, 
&e., required for the campaign in Flanders ? 

2. Where can I find a detailed account of the 
campaign in Flanders during the reign of Wil- 
liam IIf.? 

3. What are the contemporary histories of this 
reign ? * 


Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. — Among the 
Trish Knights of St. John were, in the reign of 
Henry VIIIL., some of the Fitzgeralds. On the 
2nd Feb. 1535-6 were executed at Tyburn, 
Thomas, Earl of Kildare, and the whole of his 
five uncles, Sir James, Oliver, Richard, Sir John, 
and Walter. The peerages describe Sir James 
and Sir John both as Knights of St. John of Je- 
rusalem. In the Chronicle of the Grey Friars of 
London (printed for the Camden Society, 1852), 
p. 39., all five brothers are designated “ Sir” as 
being knights, but “Sir Richard” only is called 
“Lord of St. John’s in Ireland,” and not Sir 
James or Sir John. It is probable that Cerrep, 
or some other of the correspondents of “ N. & Q.” 
on this subject, can refer to the lists which con- 
tain the names of the Irish knights, and say which 
of the preceding accounts is correct. J.G.N, 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


Dr. Thomas Deacon and Bishop Cartwright 
(1* §. xii. 85.) — I happened to mention to one 
who, as far as this neighbourhood is concerned, is 
the walking register of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, the account which appeared in your num- 
ber for last August of Dr. Thomas Deacon, one of 


[* See “N. & Q.” 1* §, ix. 542.] 


answers to the two Queries which I wish to pro- 
pose. There lived in this town (Shrewsbury), 
during the latter part of the last century, an 
apothecary, one William Cartwright ; he had been 
consecrated a bishop by Dr. Deacon, whose 
daughter he had married. He was a retiring, 
worthy man, esteemed much by all who knew him. 
He had only one son, Thomas Theodorus, who 
died unmarried. Bishop Cartwright was often 
visited by his people for instruction, who, most of 
them, lived in Manchester, to which place he made 
occasional journeys. He used to read the service 
for the dead over the bodies of his followers 
before they were removed from the house. He 
ordained one Presbyter, a Mr. Podmore, who was 
master of a school in this town, near which he 
lies buried. ‘The bishop is interred in St. Giles’s 
churchyard; the words on the stone marking the 
spot are, “ Underneath lie the remains of William 


| Cartwright, Apothecary, who died Oct. 14, 1799, 


| aged 69.” 


R. R. A. | 


The questions which I wish to put 
are: 1. Do any records exist of the consecrations, 
ordinations, &c., amongst the nonjurors? 2. Was 
William Cartwright the last of the nonjuring 
bishops ? D. Mountrigtp. 


Claremont, Shrewsbury. 


[For the records relating to the consecrations among 
the nonjurors consult the Appendix to the Hon. and Rev. 
A. P. Perceval’s Apology for the Doctrine of Apostolical 
Succession, as well as a valuable paper by that gentleman 
in the British Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 23. There were 
two more consecrations after that of Cartwright. In 1780 
Cartwright and Price were consecrated by Dr. Deacon. 
In 1795 Cartwright consecrated Thomas Garnett, and at 
a later period Charles Boothe, and with him this line ter- 
minated. It may not be generally known that Dr. Sea- 
bury, on his arrival in England in 1783, with a view of 
obtaining consecration as Bishop of Connecticut, had 
some correspondence with Mr. Cartwright, previous to 
his application to the Church in Scotland, from whose pre- 
lates he eventyally received his orders. Mr. Cartwright’s 
letter is preserved in the library of the late Rev. H. H. 
Norris, of Hackney, and printed in The Colonial Church 
Chronicle for December, 1849, p. 217. This letter is par- 
ticularly interesting, as throwing light upon the condi- 
tion, at that period, of the remnant of that distinguished 
body of men. It also shows that Cartwright was a man 
well versed in theology, thoroughly acquainted with the 
writings of the nonjuring divines, such as Dr. Hickes, 
Jeremy Collier, Leslie, Brett, &c, and strongly attached 
to their tenets. William Cartwright died in 1799. On 
his death-bed he declared his conformity to the Church 
of England, and received the Eucharist according to the 
rites of that Church, from the Rev. W. G. Rowland. 
Boothe, the last of the nonjuring bishops, died in Ireland 


| in the year 1805. ] 


The Somersetshire Family of Strong.— Allow 
me to inquire, if any of your learned readers can 
supply a clue or materials for the history or pa- 
rentage of James Strong, who published, in 1645, 








[24 §, Neg, Man. 1, °56, 








Joanereidos, or Feminine Valour eminently dis- 
covered at the Siege of Iyme, in verse, 4to., which 
I saw some years ago at the British Museum. 
The religious and political views he advocated, 
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there are also twelve more about twelve miles from Ve- 


together with the complimentary verses addressed | 


to him upon his performance, may well suggest, 
not to say warrant, a connexion with the famous 
Cromwellite preacher at Westminster, William 
Strong, who was at one time resident in the 
West of England, but buried in Westminster 
Abbey, and whose remains were afterwards riot- 
ously torn up by the populace at the Restoration. 


Epmunp Roperts. | 


Taplow. 


{Our correspondent should consult the second edition 
of Joanereidos, 4to., 1674, containing ballads and other 
pieces, with marginal notes by “a club of gentlemen.” 
It appears that his original name was Strang, and that 
his father was a poor tailor at Churchstoke, in Dorset- 
shire, “and wrought for a groat a day, his pottage, and 
bread and cheese.” James was entered as a poor scholar 
for a year or two at Oxford, and subsequently settled at 
= and afterwards at Ilminster, in Somerset- 
shire. 


Anonymous Books. — 


1. “ Owos Kpi®@vos. A Dissertation concerning the 
Origin and Antiquity of Barley Wine. 4to., Oxford, 
1750.” 

2. “A Philosophical Dialogue concerning Decency, to 
which is added a Critical and Historical Dissertation on 
Places of Retirement for necessary Occasions, together 
with an Account of the Vessels and Utensils in use 
amongst the Ancients, &c. 4to., London, 1751.” 


Who was the author of these two very singular 
productions ? T.G 
Ediaburgh. 


= author of these two works was the Rev. Samuel | 


Rolleston, installed Archdeacon of Salisbury, July 12, 
1732. Among the Additional MSS., British Museum, are 
several of his Letters, as well as a “ Dissertation concern- 
ing the Antiquity of Malt Liquor,” and a “ Dissertation 
on Close-Stools!” &c.] 


A New Nation in Italy. — To what people does 
the following statement, given in Edwards's Cork 
Remembrancer, p. 196. refer ? 


“1760 There was lately discovered in Italy a new 
nation, which has subsisted there for many hundred years. 
These people live in several villages in the mountains 
Jying north of Verona and Vicenza, and speak a language 
of their own, which hitherto was thought a corftupt Ger- 
man, but upon acloser inquiry is found to be pure Danish. 
Segnior Marco Pezzo has written a very learned disser- 
tation, to prove that these people are a remnant of the 
Cimbrians, defeated by Caius Marius.” 

Apnpa, 


[The work by Marco Pezzo is entitled “ Dei Cimbri Ve- 
ronesi e Vicentini libri due di Marco Pezzo, P. Veronese. 
Terza edizione. Di molto accresciuta del Primo, e prima 
del Secondo, che n’ 2 il Vocabolario. In Verona, 1763.” 
This colony is thus noticed by Dr. Symonds, in one of his 
lectures at Cambridge: “In the mountains near Barano 
there are seven villages inhabited by the descendants of 
the Cimbri, who invaded Italy in the time of Marius; 


rona, inhabited by the same people. They still speak 
the Cimbrian language; and when the King of Denmark 
visited Verona, about 1630, they came down to see him 
in great numbers, and conversed with him in the Danish 
language, so similar was it to their own.” Dr. Symonds 
spent some days among them, and found them in every 
respect a different people from the Italians. Some further 
notices of these people will be found in Maffei’s Verona 
Iilustrata. ] 


Sir George Vandergucht. — Information is de- 
sired respecting Sir George Vandergucht, men- 
tioned in Lord Rochford’s letter, 2°" S. i. 71. ? or 
can you tell me where I can find any account of 
him and his contested election ? C. C. T. 

Bath. 

[ The individual referred to in Lord Rochford’s letter is 
Sir George Vandeput, Bart., grandson to Sir Peter Vande- 
put, formerly of Mark Lane, merchant. In 1749, Sir 
George was nominated as M.P. for Westminster, in op- 


| position to Lord Trentham, eldest son ef Lord Gower. 


The election caused much excitement at the time. From 
one paper we learn that “Sir George’s ancestors came 


| here in the reign of Elizabeth with a considerable for- 


G.S. | 





| 





tune; that his grandfather was sheriff of London in the 
reign of James IL., and that his firm and glorious stand 
will ever be remembered.” At the close of the poll the 
numbers were, for Lord Trentham, 4811; Sir George, 
1654. A scrutiny was demanded, when Lord Trentham 
was returned by a majority of 170. Sir George Vandeput 
died at Kensington, June 17, 1784. For notices of the 
election see Gentleman’s Magazine, vol, xix. pp. 521. 569. ; 
vol. xx. pp. 41. 233. ] 


Sir John Davies. — Who wrote the “ Life,” 
prefixed to Sir John Davies's Historical Tracts, 
8vo., Dublin, 1787 ? ABBBA. 


The “ Life” was written by the late George Chalmers, 
F.R.S., author of Caledonia, &c. Ob. 1825.] 


“ Thoughts in Past Years.” —Can you inform 

me who is the author of Thoughts in Past Years ? 

Easpy. 

[This work is by the Rev. Isaac Williams, of Trinity 

College, Oxford, author of The Cathedral, The Baptistery, 
&e.] 


. 


Replies. 
ARCHBISHOP LAW, OF GLASGOW. 
. (2™ §. i. 56. 141.) 


The archbishop appears to have been son of 
John Law, proprietor of part of the lands of 
Lithrie in Fifeshire, which also belonged to his 
grandfather, Hector Law, and his great-grand- 
futher, George Law. His mother was Margaret 
Strang, of the family of Balcaskie, from which the 
celebrated engraver, Sir Robert Strange, claimed 
descent. His monument is to be seen in Glasgow 
Cathedral, if it has not been removed, as was cer- 
tainly in contemplation by an apparent act of 


Vandalism of the “ Woods and Forests,” He pur- 
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chased the estate of Brunton, in Fife, and having 
been thrice married, was succeeded therein by his 
eldest son James. He had another son, Thomas 
Law, minister of Inchinnan, from whom descended 
the family of Elvingston, in East Lothian. The 
elder branch continued for several generations, 
but it is believed the male line is now extinct. 


There is no evidence that the notorious John | 


Law, Comptroller-General of France, was a cadet 
of this family, but, on the contrary, there is au- 
thority to show that his grandfather was Andrew 
Law, minister of Neilston, and son of John Law 
of Waterfoot, in Renfrewshire. His father, Wil- 


liam Law, goldsmith in Edinburgh, could not have | 


been (as has been asserted) son of James Law of 


Brunton (grandson of the archbishop) by Miss | 


Preston, as it can be proved that their marriage 


took place 2nd October, 1668, while the eldest | 


child of William and his wife Jean Campbell was 
born Ist February, 1666. 

As to the notable mother of the comptroller, I 
cannot say whether she could count kindred with 
Maccallummore, but, from the designations of the 
individuals of her name who figure in family mat- 
ters, her relatives do not seem to have held an 
elevated status. 


her son John, in April, 1671, and Robert Camp- 
bell, merchant, in Edinburgh, was one of the 
tutors nominated by her husband in his will, in 
1683, to his children, of whom one was named 
Robert and another Hugh. William, the gold- 
smith, purchased the lands of Lauriston, near 
Edinburgh, in 1683, and died in Paris in the same 
year. From his third surviving son descended 
the late Maréchal Marquis de Lauriston, Pair de 
France. Jean Campbell, “ Lady Lauriston,” died 
2ist July, 1707, aged sixty-seven. William had 
a brother, John Law, also a goldsmith, whose 
eldest son, William, followed the same trade, and 


died in 1701. I suppose Mr. Les has seen 
Wood's Memoirs of the Life of John Law, of Lau- 
riston. R. R. 





In Keith's Historical Catalogue of the Scottish 
Bishops, by Russell, 8vo., 1824, is the following 
account of this prelate : 


“James Law, son to Mr. Law, portioner of Lathrish, in 
Fife, and Agnes Strang, of the house of Balcasky, was 
first minister at Kirkliston in the year 1582 (some think 
1585), where he married a daughter of Dundas of New- 
liston. He was afterwards Bishop of Orkney, and con- 
secrated by Archbishop Spotiswood, anno 1610. From 
that see he was translated to Glasgow in the year 1615, 
where he spent the remainder of his days, and died in the 
month of November, anno 1632, and was interred in the 
upper end of the chancel of the cathedral, where his 
second lady, Marion Boyle, daughter of Boyle of Kelburn, 
caused to be erected a very handsome monument over his 
grave. 
had a grave and venerable aspect. He left behind him 
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Thus, Hugh Campbell, mer- | 
chant, was one of the witnesses to the baptism of | 


He was esteemed a man of good learning, and | 
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a commentary upon several places of Scripture, which 
remains still in MS., and gives a good specimen of his 
| knowledge, both in the fathers and the history of the 
Church. He left his son the estate of Brunton, in Fife, 
and he completed the leaden roof of the cathedral of 

Glasgow.” — P. 264. 
Joun I, Drepce. 





In speaking of the mother of the financier Law, 
she is said “to be descended from one of the 
branches of the house of Argyll.” There is 
little authority for this beyond the gratuitous 
statementeof Mr. Wood in his Life of John Law, 
of Lauriston, a work which, nevertheless, has 
great merit, and which will afford Mr. Lee all 
the information relafive to the Law pedigree 
which had been collected at the date of its pub- 
lication. 

I have a discharge by this lady, wherein she is 
| designed “ Jean Campbell, relict of the deceased 
| William Law, goldsmith, burges of Edinburgh,” 
| of the sum of 533/. 4s. 2d. Scots, being part of a 
larger sum of 13442. Scots, due by Thomas Robert- 
son, of Loch-bank, an Edinburgh tradesman, whose 
failure occasioned much distress in that city. The 
money, which was heritably secured, or, in English 
parlance, secured by mortgage, was paid by the 
trustees for Robertson’s creditors. Mr. Law's 
agent was Mr. James Anlerson the antiquary, 
whose Diplomata Scotie reflect so much credit on 
Scotland, and which would have done honour to 
a richer country. Law, her husband, was an 
Edinburgh burgess, and it is not very likely that 
the Argyll family would have been gratified by 
even a second cousin marrying a tradesman, for 
such in truth William Law was. I have an ac- 
count in his own handwriting, dated in “ Febru- 
var,” 1669, headed “ David Pringell, his accompt to 
William Law,” and bearing his discharge. Amongst 
the witnesses of the baptism of his son John, oc- 
curs the name of “ Heugh Campbell,” who is 
designed as a “merchant,” meaning, scoticé, a shop- 
keeper. Another witness is “Archibald Hislop, 
bookbinder.” It is not very likely that a “lass 
wi a lang pedigree” would have had persons in 
so humble a position as witnesses to the baptism 
of her offspring, when there were plenty of High- 
land cousins to be got. J. M. (2.) 





RUNNING FOOTMEN. 
(2™ §. i. 9. 80. 121.) 


Scott, in Bride of Lammermoor, vol. ii. p. 197., 
| editor Ed. Cadell, 1830, has the following : 





“Two running footmen, dressed in white, with black 
jockey-caps, and long staffs in their hands, headed the 
train; and such was their agility, that they found no dif- 
ficulty in keeping the necessary advance, which the eti- 
quette of their station required, before the carriage and 
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Ta A < 
horsemen. Onward they came at a long, swinging trot, | them on an iron plate, and finally, on the arrival 


arguing unwearied speed in their long-breathed calling. 
Such running footmen are often alluded to in old plays (1 
would particularly instance Middleton’s Mad World, my 
Masters), and perhaps may be still remembered by some 


old persons in Scotland, as part of the retinue of the 


ancient nobility when travelling in full ceremony.” 

In a note, Scott, in his character of Jedediah 
Cleishbotham, says he remembers “to have seen 
one of this tribe clothed in white, and bearing a 
staff, who ran daily before the state-coach of John 
Earl of Hopeton.” Like Domine Cleishbotham, 
I too have seen some of “this tribe” at their 
duties. I was in Dresden during the life-time of 
the late king, when his travelling-coach and four 
passed me on the road to the palace at Pillnitz, on 
a hot day in July, 1845. J recollect vividly how 
startled I was at the running footmen, three in 
number, who preceded it, dressed and accoutred 
as I had never seen mortal man, nor ever heard 
described even in the most romantic of romances. 
The costume and appearance of these strange 
officials, whom I afterwards saw and examined 
when at rest, at the palace, I shall describe as 
well as I can recollect. First, in the centre of the 
dusty chaussée, about thirty yards a-head of the 
foremost horses’ heads, came a tall, thin, white- 
haired old man; he looked six feet high, about 
seventy years of age, but as lithe as a deer; his 
legs and body were clothed in drawers or tights of 
white linen, his jacket was like a jockey’s, the 
colours blue and yellow, with lace and fringes on 
the facings; on his head a sort of barret-cap, 
slashed and ornamented with lace and embroidery, 
and decorated in front with two curling heron’s 


plumes ; round his waist a deep belt of leather | 


with silk and lace fringes, tassels, and quaint em- 
broidery, which seemed to serve as a sort of pouch 
to the wearer. In his right hand he held, grasped 
by the middle, a staff about two feet long, carved 
and pointed with a silver head, and something 
like bells or metal drops hung round it, that gin- 
gled as he ran. Bghind him, one on each side of 
the road, dressed and accoutred in the same style, 
came his two sons, two handsome, tall young fel- 
lows of from twenty to twenty-five years of age ; 
and so the king passed on. 


From the gallery of the dining-hall at the pa- | 


lace at Pillnitz I saw his majesty the king at 
dinner (a strange but very ancient custom), and 
the grey-haired old footman waited behind the 


king’s chair in full running costume, all except | 


the staff. 


A custom once common in this country, of | 
| right hand. It may indeed be asked, whether the 


bearing torches by the servants of the nobility, 
I found at this time alive still in Dresden, although 
the city is lighted with gas. 
ing behind the king's carriage bore lighted torches 
in their hands (holding them high above their 
heads) when his majesty returned from the Opera 
at night, and trimmed the torches by striking 


The footmen stand- 


at the palace, extinguished them in iron cups fixed 
to the footboard for the purpose, like those still to 
be seen at the doors of old houses in London. 

C. D. Lamont. 





“picut” anp “LEFT” HAND. 
(1* §S. xii. 317. 404. ; 2™ S. i. 187.) 


This question is of great antiquity. Marcus 
Antoninus, in his 12th book, sect. vi., says (in the 
translation of Gataker) : 

“ Tilis etiam assuesce, qua fieri posse desperat, nam et 
sinistra manus, cum ad alia opera per desuetudinem in- 
epta, frenum quam dextra validius tenet ; quia huic operi 
assuevit.” 

In the very learned notes of the above editor 
are collected many passages from the classical 
authors, which have reference to this subject. 
Aristotle strongly contends that, in this, as in all 
other instances, the organs of the right side are 
more powerful than those on the left. (See De 
Partibus Animal., lib. iii. ¢. 4. and lib. iv. ¢. 8.; 
De Animal. incessu, c. 4.; Ethic. Nicom., lib. v. 
ce. 7.; and Eudem., lib. iv. c. 5.; and in Prob., 
lib. 21. 9. 12. 13. and 19. and 31.). Plato (De Leg., 
lib. vii.) ridicules this idea, and attributes the 
weakness of the left side to the bad habits esta- 
blished by nurses and mothers. He rejects, also, 
the supposed instances of natural inability ; saying 
that the great difference arises from want of use. 
But he seems to admit some contradiction, when 
he asserts : 

“ Tdeo usus obtinuit ut ad frenum sinistra adhibeatur, 


| quo dextra, vel virge qué equus regitur, vel armis, que 


gestanda ac utenda fuerint, puta ensi hasteve exerendis, 
exercendisque, immunis reliquatur.” 

Solinus (Polyhist., c.1.), says: “Parti dextre 
habilior ascribitur motus, leve firmitas major.” 
A notion which Salmasius rejects. 

Without pretending to compete in physiological 
or anatomical knowledge with Sir B. Brodie, or 
your other distinguished correspondents, I may be 
permitted to say, that, to me, this partial use of 
the left hand has, for all past years, appeared a 
very providential instinct to save and protect the 
great and important central organ of the circula- 
tion, which is chiefly situated on the left side of 
the body. I have been disposed to fancy that very 
great derangements must ensue in this system, 
were those functions exercised by the left hand, 
which are now daily and hourly referred to the 


sledge hammer, wielded by the hands of the smith 
or mason, or any other exercise of force or rapid 
motion, might not ultimately and materially affect 
those internal parts on which the health and safety 
of the whole body depends; while, at the same 


time, such operations on the right side might rather 
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beneficially stimulate the organs there situated ? 
Many cases which might illustrate this hypo- 
thesis, I leave to the intelligent examination of 
the able contributors to your pages. I may fur- 
ther add, that the possible protection afforded by 
the unemployed left hand to the side where the 
most important organ of the body is placed, has 
also been, perhaps fancifully, assumed as a final 
cause of what I have been disposed to consider 
the instinctive abandonment of functions in which 
the right hand is now commonly employed. 


C. H. P. 


Brighton. 





TRIAL OF THE CALAS. 
(2™ S. i. 13. 122. 

In the valuable collection, presented by Mr. 
Hope to the University of Oxford, there is a copy 
of a scarce French print representing this unfor- 
tunate family in prison, and listening to the read- 
ing of the Mémoire by M. Lavaysse, which was 
drawn up in their defence by M. Elie de Beau- 
mont. The inscription on the print is as follows : 


“La Malheureuse Famille Calas, la Mere, les deux 
filles, avec Jeanne Viguiere leur bonne Servante, le Fils 
et son ami le jeune Lavaysse. C. De Carmontelle deline- 
avit, 1765. Delafosse, sculpsit.” 

Carmontelle was an amateur sketcher, who was 
happy in taking excellent likenesses of the dis- 
tinguished characters of his time ; but he is better 
known as the author of the Proverbes Dramatiques. 
Delafosse was an able engraver, who made it his 
chief business to take faithful copies of Carmon- 
telle’s productions. ‘The following description of 
the print, and of the reparation made to the family, 
is extracted from Grimm’s Correspondance Lit- 
téraire (tome iv. pp. 249—251.), and will be read 
with interest : 


“ Toute cette malheureuse famille a été présentée au 
Roi et & la famille royale. Le Roi lui a accordé une gra- 
tification de trente six mille livres une fois payée. . . . . 
Dans la détresse qui est & rédouter pour ces infortunés 
nous apprenons qu’on + en Angleterre une sou- 
scription en leur faveur, et nous voudrions imiter de loin 
ce généreux exemple, bien fachés que nos moyens repon- 
dent si peu & nos intentions. M. De Carmontelle, lecteur 
de M. le Duc de Chartres, sans étre un académicien pro- 
fond, dessine avec beaucoup de d’agrément et de facilité ; 
il sait surtout saisir avec la ressemblance l’esprit et le 
caractére d’une figure, et c’est ce qui suffit & notre projet. 
Il a fait le tableau de toute la famille de Calas. La veuve 
est assise dans un fauteuil; on voit dans l’altération de 
ses traits et de son visage les traces de son infortune; sa 
fille ainée, d’une aimable figure, est assise & cété d’elle, la 
téte appuyée sur son bras. La fille cadette est debout 
derriére sa mére, et appuyée sur son fauteuil. 
cadette est de la figure la plus agréable et la plus intér- 
essante; elle ressemble & une Vierge du Guide; l’impres- 
sion du malheur donne & ses graces naturelles je ne sais 
quoi de touchant et d’attendrissant. Ces trois figures, 
dont la ressemblance est parfaite, out les yeux fixés sur 
le jeune Lavaysse, qui est debout vis-a-vis d’elles, et qui 








leur lit le Mémoire d’Elie de Beaumont; derriére lui, 
Pierre Calas, fils, lit par-dessus ses épaules avec lui. Entre 
ce groupe et celui de la mére et des filles, on voit la vieille 
servante, toute droite, écoutant cette lecture. Pierre 
Calas est celui de la famille que le malheur parait avoir 
le plus aigri: son ame a de la peine & reprendre de la 
sérénité, Le compagnon de son malheur, Lavaysse, est 
d'une figure aimable et douce. L’ensemble de ce tableau 
sera donc intéressant de toutes maniéres. Notre projet 
est de le faire graver, et d’en offrir la planche & Madame 
Calas. Nous ne pouvons partager avec personne le bon- 
heur de contribuer aux frais de la gravure; il est juste 
que le petit nombre d’amis a qui cette idée est venue en 
conserve le privilége exclusif; mais nous comptons faire 
ouvrir une souscription pour l’estampe au profit de cette 
famille si digne de l’intérét de toute Europe... . . 
Nous n’offrirons pas au public un chef-d’ceuvre de gra- 
vure, mais nous lui offrirens les traits de la vertue et de 
innocence barbarement outragées et faiblement vengées : 
ce tableau est sans prix, s’il peut servir aux cceurs sen- 
sibles de pretexte pour remplir les vues de leur bien- 
faisance. .... Tout est affreux dans Vhistoire de cette 
deplorable aventure.” 

*“ La souscription pour l’estampe de la famille Calas, au 
profit des infortunés qui ont survecu a été accueillie du 
public avec la chaleur et l’intérét dont I’humanité et la 
compassion la plus juste lui faisaient une loi; mais le 
sort qu’elle vient d’éprouver & Paris paraitra incroyable, 
méme & ceux qui connaissent le mieux les fureurs du 
fanatisme. ... .” 


Here follows an account of an attempt by the 
police to stop the subscription to the print. 

“Tl faut faire diversion aux réflexions affligeantes 
qui résultent de tous ces faits par un fait dont j'ai eu 
le bonheur d’étre témoin. La veille du jour que la 
suspension de la souscription a été ordonnée, Andre 


Souhart, maitre-macon, arriva chez le notaire. ‘ Est-ce 
ici, ait-il, qu’on souscrit pour Madame Calas? Je vou- 


drais avoir quarante mille livres de rente, pour les par- 
tager avec cette femme malheureuse; mais je n'ai que 
mon travail et sept enfans & nourrir; donnez-moi une 
souscription: voila mon écu.’. . . O maitre Souhart! je 
n’oublierai jamais ce discours sublime, ni l’air dont vous 
l’avez prononcé, et je n’y penserai jamais sans sentir les 
larmes couler de mes yeux.” — Pp. 350—353. 

Joun Macray. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Alteration of Positives. — The following article is ex- 
tracted from ‘a communication by MM. Davanne, and 
Girard, to the “ Académie des Sciences,” on the subject 
of the alteration of positives. MM. Davanne and Girard 
commence by saying, that in speaking of the insta- 


| bility of positive proofs, they only mean those which 


Cette fille | 


are prepared in the ordinary manner with hyposulphite 
of soda, and not those in the preparation of which any of 
the salts of gold are used. ‘The first of these processes, 
and the one hitherto most emplored by photographers, as 
is well known, consists in first soaking the print in hypo- 
sulphite of soda, in order to dissolve the undecomposed 
chloride of silver. It acquires by this the red colour 
which one endeavours to replace by the beautiful black 
violet tints that are obtained in the toning bath, 
composed of hyposulphite of soda, to which either 
acetic acid or hyposulphite of silver has been added. 
Everything that they had observed induced them to be- 
lieve that a red proof, which has not been fixed in the 


| toning bath, was formed by metallic silver, and not by 
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sub-chloride of silver, as has usually been supposed ; that | 


this silver, by contact with the baths above mentioned, is 
transformed into sulphide of silver, which is afterwards 
modified by the vapours in the atmosphere. Experience 
has proved the correctness of this hypothesis. 

To verify this analytically, MM. Davanne and Girard 
endeavoured to ascertain firstly, what was the state of the 
silver in the positive, fixed, and not toned, examining in- 
cidentally if there remained any hyposulphite of soda in 
the substance of the paper. Secondly, what was the state 
of the silver on 2 positive proof toned in the usual way, 
that is to say, by means of the hyposulphites charged 
with chloride of silver or acetic acid, those baths which 
photographers call old hyposulphites. The process which 
they emploved to effect this analysis was very simple; it 
consisted of impregnating the sheet of paper with a solu- 
tion of nitrate of petash and carbonate of soda, burning it 
and submitting the ashes to awalysis; after the calcina- 
tion, the silver remained in an insoluble state; whilst the 
chlorine and the sulphur were transformed into chloride 
and sulphate. The accuracy of this process was first veri- 
fied by burning a sheet of paper impregnated with chloride 
of silver, and determining the quantity of silver in the 
ash by chlorine. and the quantity of chlorine by means of 
silver, and weighing the two precipitates of chloride, they 
were found to be identical. In the same way the com- 
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position of the ash of photographic paper was determined, | 


with a view to further analyses. 

To decide the first question, a sheet of paper, impreg- 
nated with chloride of silver, was completely blackened 
by exposure to the light, washed in fresh hyposulphite of 
soda, then in distilled water, and finally burned; no trace 
of sulphate was found intheash. The quantity of chlorine 
amounted to 002 grammes; that of the silver to 0°124 
grammes. It was evident from this, in the first place, 
that the fresh hyposulphite of soda hal left no trace of 
sulphur, and in the next place, that the proportion of 
chlorine was so small compared with that of the silver, 
that it might be considered as an impurity in the paper; 
the formula Ag. ¢Cl. would have required ten times as 
much, that is to say, 0:020 grammes. Several times 
repeated, this analysis always gave the same results. 
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salis mixed with a solution of nitrate of silver are trans- 
formed almost instantaneously into sulphide of silver. 

Proceeding from this to the study of prints that had 
suffered a change, they submitted to analysis some that 
had been prepared several years ago, and of which the 
black colour had been transformed into yellow; these 
they had prepared themselves, and had washed them for 
several days with water, after coming from the toning 
bath; and also others that they had directly sulphurised. 
In each case they found sulphur and silver, and, what was 
curious, the proportions were the same as in the black 
prints coming from the toning bath. 

It seems to be clear, therefore, that in prints that have 
merely been fired, analysis indicates only the presence of 
silver, while in those that have been foned, whether they 
are black or yellow, there is both sulphur and silver, and 
these substances only. It remained to be seen whether 
this sulphuration was really the cause of the destruction 
of the image. In order to determine this, they sulphurised 
properly fixed prints, both by the photographic process, a 
bath of hydrosulphuric acid, and a current of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and in every instance where the sulphurised 
prints came in contact with moisture, the black tones 
rapidly disappeared and gave place to vellow, while those 
prints that had merely undergone the fixing process 
showed no change. 

The conclusion which MM. Davanne and Girard de- 
duce from this is, that sulphuration is the cause of the 
toning, and, in the presence of moisture, causes the de- 
struction of the print. But that the employment of the 
salts of gold, which give rise to a totally different re- 
action, is productive of no mischief. 

The question still remains to be investigated, why the 


| black sulphide of silver becomes yellow in the presence of 


moisture. As there is no change in the proportion of the 
elements constituting it, we are forced to admit, either a 
hydration of the compound, or an isomeric modification, 
analogous to the red and black sulphides of mercury. 

In conclusion, they state, that it is easy, when a print 
has become faded, to restore the black tones, which may 
be augmented or diminished at pleasure. All that is 


| necessary is to immerse it for a few hours, and in the 


But before drawing a conclusion, MM. Davanne and | 


Girard wished to give it a more palpable form. They 
prepared a considerable quantity of chloride of silver, and 
spread it in a capsule, and exposed it to the light of the 
sun for a whole day, stirring it continually; it was 
washed with hyposulphite of soda, then with distilled 
water, and the residue, fused with pure carbonate of soda, 
gave a button of metallic silver, but the flux did not 
contain any traces of chlorine. It must be added, that 
the surface of a photographie print is perfectly soluble in 
acetic acid, whilst the sub-chloride is considered insoluble. 

From these experiments, it may be concluded that the 
positive photographic image is formed by metallic silver, 
and not by sub-chloride of silver, as has been hitherto 
supposed. 

To determine, in the next place, what was the state of 
the silver on the toned proofs, they analysed a cer- 
tain number, on which the desired black tints had been 
produced, by means of the ordinary toning baths (hypo- 


dark, in a bath containing two or three grammes of ter- 
chloride of gold to a litre of water; a double decomposi- 


| tion takes place, and the gold is deposited in the place of 


sulphite of soda mixed with acetic acid, or salts of silver), | 


and not only was silver always found, but sulphur also; 
these two substances occur together almost in atomic 
proportions, such as are required in the formula Ag. 8. 
This result is continually reproduced, and we may there- 
fore conclude, that in the above-mentioned toning baths, 
the silver with which the paper is covered is transformed 
into sulphide,—a reaction easy to comprehend when we 
recollect that the hyposulphites are immediately decom- 
posed by acetic acid, and, as experience has shown, these 


| communicate with me on the subject. 


the silver. The chloride of silver formed, is then re- 
moved by a weak solution of hyposulphite of soda and the 
print washed; the picture will be found to be completely 
restored. 





Replies ta MinBr Hueries. 


“ Myrrour of the Worlde” (2 §. i. 163.) — 
As I possess a copy of the second edition of this 
work mentioned by you, a volume also of the 
greatest rarity, if Mr. Kenstneton would like to 
compare it with his imperfect copy of the first, it 
will give me much pleasure to show it him; and 
I should also be gratified by a sight of the one in 
his possession. My address is No. 6. St. Mary’s 
Place, West Brompton, and perhaps he will kindly 
The actual 
comparison of copies of these very early printed 
books is of great importance. J. O. Haruiwerr. 


“ The Wanderer and Traveller” (2™ S. i. 94.) 
—The author of The Wanderer and Traveller 
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was the Reverend John Hunter, minister at Ayr, 
who died 12th February, 1756, aged eighty-six, 
at that time the oldest clergyman of the established 
church in Scotland. This drama, if it may be so 
termed, is of the greatest rarity; it was printed 
at Glasgow in 1733, but does not appear to have 
been published. It is dedicated to the Patroness 
of the Gentle Shepherd — the Countess of Eglin- 
toun. No copy has been traced in any of the 
public libraries north the Tweed. Mr. Hunter 
was the author of a rare theological volume, 
called Spiritual Pleadings, being an imitation and 
supplement of Mr. ‘Thomas Harrison's bouk, en- 
titled Topica Sacra; Kirkbride: printed by Ro- 
bert Rae, 1711. This I never saw in a complete 
state, but I preserved the title of a mutilated 
copy, which was not only wretchedly imperfect, 
but destroyed by damp. 

The dramatis persone of the"play consist of the 
Traveller, a Christian “ set out for Heaven ;” the 
Inhabitant, who “ has attained it;” and the Wan- 
derer, a Pagan, “ who cannot find his way.” These 
are the leading personages; but certain ghosts 
are summoned from “ Hades” — as Apuleius, 
Zoroaster, Socrates, &c. Next come Faith, Hope, 
and Love, &c. &c., Stephen, the protomartyr, 
David, “the most devout of Old Testament 
Saints,” and Paul, “ the greatest of the Apostles.” 
The drama opens with the traveller discovering 
the Wanderer, who says: 

“ Thrust from mine home 
By ancient doom, 
I tread around 
Inchanted ground, 
Winding, turning, 
Freezing, burning, 
Fond to regain, 
Ah, all in vain, 
The forsaken seats of Day.” 

The versification is generally good, and many 

spirited passages might be pointed out. 


J. M. (2.) 
Rickling Pig (24 S. i. 75.) — Halliwell, in his 


Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, calls 
reckling a north country word ; and defines it as 
“the smallest and meanest of a brood of animals.” 
It is derived from the Anglo-Saxon Hric, back, 
whence our word ridge; and means hindmost, 
or last. ‘The German adverb Riicklings stands 


in the same relation to Riicken. From the Anglo- | 


Saxon Hreac is also derived the word rick; as 
well as ruck, in the sense of aheap, acrease. Other 
provincial words, denoting the same idea of the 
smallest of a brood, are derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon Hnesc; namely, niscal, nestling, nestlecock, 
nestlebub, nestgulp, nestletripe, nestledraft. The 
words barra-pig, pitman, pinbasket, cadma, and 
whinnock, likewise occur in the same sense. ‘The 
terms pitman and pinbasket probably allude to 
local usages, which some of your correspondents 
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may be able to explain. (See the Herefordshire 
Glossary, in Niscat). Some remarks on the ter- 
mination -ling, as used in our language, will be 
found in the Philological Museum, vol.i. p. 685. 


The Eugubian Tables (2™ 8. i. 108.) —The 
best work on these monuments, which are in two 
different languages or dialects (one of which in 

articular has much in common with the Old 
Patin) is by Aufrecht and Kirchhoff. The title is 
Die Umbrischen Sprachdenkmiiler, Berlin, 1851. 
The tables relate to the worship of the different 
deities, at the different seasons. Neither Sir W. 
| Betham, nor your correspondent, has approxi- 

mated to the meaning of even a single sentence. 
E. H.D. D. 

Phile (2™ §. i. 115.) —The most solemn of 
Egyptian adjurations, was “ by him who sleeps in 
Philx,’ meaning thereby the good Osiris; who, 
after he succumbed to the red-haired Typho, 
tradition buried in the cataracts, whence he an- 
nually steps forth and manures the earth. 

It is almost needless to add that, by Osiris, was 
originally understood the Nile itself. For sub- 
sequent changes in the ideas, respecting this 
divinity, consult Smith's Dict. of G. and R. Biog. 
and Myth., &e. A. CuHaLisTetH. 


Mr. William Clapperton (2™ S. i. 113.) —I 
am happy to be able to give your correspondent 
some information relative to this gentleman. He 
was a son of the late George Clapperton, Esq., 
writer to the Signet, in Edinburgh, by a lady of 
the name of Buncle. The father died in October, 
1814, leaving William, James, and Andrew, sons, 
and Helen and Anne, daughters. With the ex- 
ception of James, who is a medical gentleman 
in high estimation in India, the others are all 
dead. William's death took place in London 
Street, Edinburgh, on the 10th January, 1849. 
He was a very amiable person, of kind and gentle 
manners, and a great enthusiast in poetical matters, 
Virgil he perfectly worshipped, and his edition of 
the Latin epic poet, as translated by Dr. Ring, 
is fined in its way. Clapperton supplied 
many hundred deficient lines, either by re-trans- 
lation, or by adopting those of earlier writer’ ; in 
this way he made a curious and, considering 
everything, a successful mosaic of the whole. He 
was brought up to the legal profession, but the 
Muses had more attractions than the law courts. 
For many years he was a clerk in the banking 
house of Sir Wm. Forbes & Co., and latterly set 
up as a French teacher. He died in not very 
aflluent circumstances. His father was as enthu- 
siastic about music as his son was about poetry. 
He was an admirable player on the viglin, and 
excelled in Scottish airs, which he gave with in- 
tense feeling. ‘The late George Thomson, so well 
| known as the friend of Burns, and editor of his 














songs, was an inseparable companion of Mr. Clap- 

perton; and for a long series of years, these gen- | 
tlemen, and others musically inclined, used to meet | 
and have concerts in each other's houses. Al- | 
though possessed of an excellent and respectable 
business as a writer to the Signet, Mr. Clapperton 
left no fortune behind him. The support and 
education of a very large family, of whom, as 
before noticed, only five survived him, prevented 
his accumulating money. ha M. (2.) 


Albert Durer's Picture of Melancholy (2™ S. 
i. 12. 101.) — With a view of assisting your corre- 
spondent G. F., in his endeavours to comprehend 
that strange picture, Albert Durer’s Melancholy, 
and drawing attention to a somewhat interesting 
parallelism in Tennyson's Palace of Art, I would 
suggest his reading one by the light of the other. 
Of course he will find there no key to the detail, 
but I think, on an attentive perusal of both, he 
will agree with me, that the same idea is intended 
to be conveyed. 

Indeed, ail the concluding portion of the poem, 
commencing with — 


“ Full oft the riddle of the painful earth,” 


contains an exact description of the mystical 
figure, seated so despairingly at the foot of the | 
tower —“ her lordly pleasure house.” (?) 
Query, Did Tennyson take the notion of his | 
beautiful allegory from this remarkable picture ? 
If he did not, here is another of those singular | 
coincidences of the same idea, finding utterance 
in widely different times; and genius, though | 
differing in mode of speech, enunciating to the 
world, each in its own way, that — 
Not for this 


| 
Was common clay ta’en from the common earth, 
Moulded by God, and temper’d with the tears 


“ 


Of angels to the perfect shape of man.” 


_ I will not occupy your valuable space by say- 
ing anything on the subject of the emblems ; but | 
if any of your correspondents could help me to 
the meaning of the square of figures against the 
side of the tower, I should be very much obliged | 
to him. R. W. P. | 
Bristol. 


Song on Tobacco (2™ S. i. 115.) —One of your 
correspondents, the other day, wrote all the way 
from Malta to say that the word tvbacco, originally 
applied to the pipe and not to the weed. This had 
been previously stated in 1* S. x. 24. In the 
same place will be found, I think, an answer to 
J. B. The line he quotes seems to be merely a | 
variation of one of the lines of the Rev. R. Erskine, 
to be found at the end of his Gospel Sonnets. 

While upon the subject, allow me to add the 
following notes relating to its literature. I have 
the titles only of a book called A Paper of To- 
bacco, another A History of Tobacco, and a third, 
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| omitted to make a note of it. 
| several pieces in rhyme on the same subject in 
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by Fr. Tiedemann, Geschichte des Tabaks. This 
last is just published, and contains eighteen illus- 
trations. 1 also remember to have seen an article 
in favour of tobacco in a Spanish miscellany, but 
And there are 


the London Magazine for 1735. To these I may 
add, an article in one of the early volumes of the 
Penny Magazine for 1835, pp. 349—351. 
B. H. C. 
In the old MS. common-place book, mentioned 
in 1* S, xi. 23., the following version of the song 
is given : 
“ The Indian weede that’s withered quite, 
Greene at morne, cut downe at night, 
Showes that like it we must decay. 
Thus think ye when ye smoke tobacco, 
“ The pipe, that is so lylly white, 
Shews thou art a mortall wight; 
Even such breaks with a touch. 
Thus think ye, &c. 
“ And when the pipe is foule within, 
Think of thy soule defil’d with sin; 
And then the fire it doth require. 
Thus think ye, &c. 
“ And then the ashes left behind, 
May serve to put thee still in mind, 
That unto dust returne thou must. 
Thus think ye, &c.” 
T.Q.C. 
Tobacco (2™ S. i. 53.) — The Island of Tobago 
was first so called by Columbus, who gave it that 
name from tobacco, the pipe which the aborigines, 
to the surprise of the Spanish, smoked. 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Mason's “ History of St. Patrick's Cathedral” 
(2™ S. i. 96.)—This work was originally published 


| in 1819, under the title of Hibernia, Part I. ; con- 


taining only 444 pages, exclusive of the Appen- 
dix. It is probably this which your correspon- 
dent Apupa has heard spoken of as an imperfect 
edition. Perhaps some other correspondent will 
be kind enough to say, whether there be any 
means of obtaining the deficient thirty-four pages. 
I should fear not. E. H. D. D. 


Kentish Fire (1* S. vii. 155.) — In reply to this 
long-standing Query, I beg to inform Rosa that 
when the Earl of Winchelsea, about the year 
1834, attended a very great meeting in Dublin of 
Protestants, who met to consider the then political 
state in which the kingdom was placed, the par- 
ticular mode of expressing great applause, called, 
in honour of the earl, the “ Kentish Fire,” was in- 
vented. 3.862. 

Dublin. s 

Priests’ Hiding-places (1* S. xii. 14., &c.) —At 
Watcomb, Berks, in what was once the manor- 
house, but now a farmstead, may be found one of 
such nooks, the entrance to which is by uplifting 














meme 
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a board on the staircase. But of all those nume- 
rous refuges in times of religious persecutions, by 
far the most interesting and celebrated are those 
two in Staffordshire, where the fallen and the 
flying royalty of England found safety. Milner, 
after telling us, that “on two occasions the king 
(Charles IL., after the battle of Worcester) owed 
his life to the care and ingenuity of priests, who 
concealed him in the hiding-hole provided for 
their own safety,” adds, in a foot-note : 

“ The above mentioned hiding-hole is still to be seen 
at the present Mr. Whitegrave’s house, at Mosely, near 
Wolverhampton; as is also the priest’s hiding-hole 
(which concealed the king, whilst he did not sit in the 
oak-tree), at White-ladies, about ten miles from that 
town.” — Letters to a Prebendary, 7th edit., p. 217. 

Cepuas. 

Moustache worn by :Clergy— Episcopal Wig 
(1* S. xi. 53.; xii. 202.) —I have a copy I had 
made of an original miniature of Adam Loftus, 


Archbishop of Dublin, and also Lord Chancellor of 


Ireland, who died in 1605. He is there repre- 
sented with a short moustache and a flowing 
beard, both of them nearly white. His counte- 
nance displays the intellect one would expect to 
see in this talented prelate, whose abilities ob- 
tained, and for such a long period retained, the 
favour of his royal mistress. ‘The archbishop has 
no wig, though his hair appears scanty. 

Y. S. M. 

Dublin. 


Saunders’s “ Physiognomy” (2™ §. i. 55.) — 
The book referred to by Mr. Temp te is evidently 
the first edition of Richard Saunders’s curious 
work. I possess a copy of the “second edition, 
very much enlarged,” folio. Tlie dedication to 
Ashmole has no date, but the Preface to the 
Reader is dated from “ The Three Cranes, in 
Chancery Lane, October 13, 1670.” It is pub- 
lished at London, by Henry Brugie, for Nathaniel 
Brook, in 1671; and, besides dedication and pre- 
face, contains 377 pages, a brief table of the 
chapters contained in this volume, of four pages, 
and a leaf of errata. There is a very fine en- 
graving of Saunders prefixed, and the work is 
considered as of uncommon occurrence. I pur- 
chased it several years since at the sale of the 
very valuable library of the Earl of Mar. 

J. M. (2.) 

William Kennedy (2°°8. i. 113.) — Patricius 
asks where he may see The Arrow and the Rose, 
by this poet; also, for information of him. He 
was connected with the daily press in Paisley; 


but, I believe, afterwards went to London, and f 


died there. “Ned Bolton” is one of the pieces 
in a volume, entitled, Fit/ul Fancies, published by 
poor Kennedy in 1827, and dedicated to “ the 
Right Hon. Robert Peel.” The publishers are 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. If this information 
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assists your correspondent to a better knowledge 
of Kennedy, I shall be glad. His inquiry will 
send me a-seeking also for The Arrow and the 
Rose. Doowrir. 


Eleven Thousand Pounds Reward for the Dis- 
covery of a Will (2° S. p. 88.) —In reply to Mr. 
Firz-Patrick’s inquiry whether Mr. Walker's 
wiil ever came to light, I beg to inform him that, 
unfortunately for the interests of the charitable 
institutions, and of the members of my grand- 
father’s family who were to have benefited by it, 
the will has not been discovered. 

Geo. Ricu. Wess. 


Barker of Chiswick (2™ 8. i.94.) —This is an an- 
cient family, long settled in the parish of Chiswick. 
Scory Barker, Esq., M.P. for Middlesex, lived 
at Grove House in 1705, a noble mansion within 
a quarter of a mile of the Chiswick Station of the 
South Western Railway, and which, some years 
azo, was bought by the Duke of Devonshire; and 
what had been the seat, for more than a century, 
of great hospitality and unbounded charity to the 
very populous and poor hamlet of Strand-on-the- 
Green, in the parish of Chiswick, where — 

“ One only master grasp’d the whole domain.” 


And the mansion has remained tenantless ever 
since. Inscriptions on two monuments of the 
Barker family, in Chiswick Church, will be found 
in Bowack’s Antiquities of Middlesex, pp. 44, 45. 
(fol., 1705-6) ; namely, to Anne Barker, widow, 
ob. 1607 ; and Thomas Barker, Esq., ob. 1630. 

Grove House was once the residence of Sir 
John Denham, K.B., the poet, and also of a 
great sportsman and benevolent and somewhat 
eccentric old English gentleman, of a good family, 
the Right Hon. Humphrey Morice, M.P., Lord 
Warden of the Stannaries, Steward of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, &c., who died at Naples, Oct. 18, 
1785 ; bequeathing these premises as a provision 
for thirty old hunters, dogs, &c., which lived, some 
of them, a great many years—to the age of forty 
and fifty. 

George Colman, the younger (Random Records, 
2 vols., London, 1830), gives an account of Mr. 
Humphrey Morice, and his horses and dogs, &c. ; 
which however has, as may be expected from that 
author, a good deal of the caricatura in it. #. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


After half a century spent in the service of the British 
Museum, Sir Henry Ellis has retired from the important 
office of Principal Librarian and Secretary. To few men 
has it been given to take part for so many years in the 
progressive development of an institution of such vast 
magnitude and importance; and to his thorough business 
habits, no less than to his varied literary acquirements, 
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has Sir Henry Ellis been indebted for the success with 
which he has discharged the duties of his most responsible 
office. We are sure that the good wishes which have, 
we understand, been conveyed to him from the highest 
quarters, that he may long enjoy the leisure which he 
has so well earned, will be echoed by all who know 
him, 

The columns of The Atheneum have of late borne fre- 
quent and unmistakeable evidence of a desire on the part 
of the public for the establishment of a National Portrait 
Gallery. We are glad to see that the subject is attract- 
ing such general attention; and that Lord Stanhope has 
given notice of his intention to move, in his place in the 
House of Lords, on Tuesday next, “an Address to Her 
Majesty, praying that Her Majesty would be graciously 
pleased to take into her royal consideration, in connexion 
with the site of the present National Gallery, the prac- 
ticability and expediency of forming by degrees a Gallery 
of Original Portraits, such portraits to consist as far as 
possible of those persons who are most honourably com- 
memorated in British history as warriors or as states- 
men, or in arts, in literature, or in science.” The country, 
we are sure, will be well pleased to see this matter in 
Lord Stanhope’s hands 


gallery —as himself the historian of a most important 
period in England’s history — and though last, not least, 
as President of the Society of Antiquaries, the 
awakening the attention of Parliament to this interesting 
subject seems to belong peculiarly to his Lordship. 


Booxs Recetvep.— Men of the Time. 
Sketches of Eminent Living Characters ; with Biographical 
Shetches of Celebrated Women of the Time. This is the third 
and greatly enlarged edition, and quite as much improved 
as enlarged, of a volume intended to furnish, in as com- 
pact a form as possible, a series of biographical sketches of 
eminent living persons in all parts of the civilised world. 
It claims to furnish the largest body of contemporary 
biography which has hitherto appeared in this or any 
other country. Without vouching for this, we may confi- 
dently recommend it as an indispensable adjunct to the 
reading table of every one who takes an interest in the 
history, politics, literature, or art of our own day. There 
exists no book of reference with which we are acquainted 


which will at all supply its place as a Newspaper Com- | 


panion. Mr. Bogue deserves credit for the pains which 
he has taken to render it as complete as possible. 
Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the 
Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. Vol. III. 
The third volume of this cheap and excellent reprint of 
Mr. Hallam’s most valuable contribution to Literary 
History is devoted to the Literature of the first half of the 


Seventeenth Century, and embraces not only the History 


of Speculative Philosophy and the graver Sciences, but 
also that of Poetry and the Drama—for the same im- 
portant period. 

The Poetical Works of Lord Byron. A New Edition in 
Six Volumes. Vol. V. This cheap and handsome edi- 
tion of Byron is now nearly completed. The volume be- 
fore us contains “Cain,” “The Deformed Transformed,” 
** Werner,” and the first three cantos of “ Don Juan.” 

Popular Music of the Olden Time ; a Selection of Ancient 
Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, illustrative of the Na- 
tional Music of Eng’and, by W. Chappell, F.S.A. Part V. 
Excellent as any of its predecessors, and peculiarly rich 
in illustrating the songs quoted by Shakspeare. Mr. 
Chappell, in this division, speaks of the valuable assist- 
ance afforded him by Dr. Rimbault; and makes an an- 
nouncement, which will be received with great satisfac- 
tion, that we may shortly expect to receive from that 
gentleman the Collection of Ancient Music, illustrating the 
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task of | 
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Plays and Poems of Shakspeare, to which he has devoted 
so many years of anxious research. 

On Hallam’s Constitutional History of England, by the 
Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay. This reprint, in Longman’s 
Traveller's Library, of Mr. Macaulay’s comments on his 
learned friend’s view of the development of our Constitu- 
tion, will be very welcome to a large class of readers. 


Our want of space compels us to be content with an- 
nouncing the receipt of the following pamphlets: — 

Popular Education; its Present Condition and Future 
Prospects considered, In a Letter to Earl Granville. By 
the Rev. J. Armistead. 

Narrative of the Origin and Formation of the Interna- 
tional Association for obtaining a Uniform Decimal System 
of Measures, Weights, and Coms. By James Yates, M.A. 

The War and the Newspapers. A Lecture delivered to 
the Members of the Literary Institution at Ottery St. Mary. 
By the Rev. C. E. Kennaway, M.A. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particularsof Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 

Taxes o rar Crassics ; Fances, Leorwos, &¢. 

Borrea’s Hopraras, wita Nores sy Nasa. 

J. Manayvat's History or Porreny anp Poncetary. 
Wanted by WW. Blackwood 4 Sons, Edinburgh. 


1703. 


3 Vols. 


Ascnam's Ertstror®. 8vo. 

Ascuam's Encusa Wonks. 12m0. 1815 

Dicrioxany or Mostcrans. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1824. 

Goopatu's chased Channon « or Pavysteraxs or Loxpox, anp Hisrout- 
cat Account or Paocrepines acainst Empinicns. 4to. 1684. 

FHurcmyson’s Brocrarnta Menica. 2 Vols. 

Mesicat. Bioorarny. 2 Vol«. 8vo. 1814. 

Neat’s Hisrony or New Enotann. 2nd Edition. 

Pov son's Bevansae. 2 Vols. Royal §vo. 1829. 


Wanted by C. 2. Cooper, Town Clerk, Cambridge. 


Svo. 1799. 


2 Vols. Svo. 1747. 


Guorar W AKEFIELD’ s Memorns. Vol. II. 
REAVES's of.) Wonas. Vol. I. Or the 
Pyramids. 

Frona Bevronornsis. 

Pitarveton (Mra.) Maseme. 

Wanted by Mr. Sternberg, 15. Store Street, Bedford Square. 


portion relating to the 


Pexny Macazre. Old Series, in Parts. 


Wanted by Charles F. Blackburn, Bookseller, Leamington. 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 


Among other interesting articles which are unavoidably postponed 
until next week are Who was Junius ? a biography of works written on 
that subject ; Suffolk Notes ; Mahomet and his Successors ; and many 
other papers of interest. 

Our Querist was perfectly aware of the 
The quotation wanted ig the 
“is merciful to” for“ con- 


Tae nicwrrovus MAN, ETc. 
corresponding passage in Proverbs xii. 10. 
one in such freque nt use, which substitutes 
sidereth the life of. 


T. E. B. will find an account of Sir Joseph Paxton in Men of the 
Time, which we have noticed in our present Number. 


Brppa. Pall Mall is so called from a game of that name formerly 
played there. See Cunningham's Hand Book of London. 


“Nores Axp Qventes” is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Cowntry Booksellers man receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


“ Nores ano Quenizs" is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the un- 
stomped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it monthly. While parties 
resisent in the country or abroad, who may be desirous of receiving the 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 
Publisher. The subscription for the stamped edition of “Notes arp 
by (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and 

r six months, which may be paid by Post- , drawn in 


5 oop of the Publisher, Ma. Guonex Bux, No. 186. Fleet Street. 





